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Features 


20 Four New York Exhibitions 
Major showings in a variety of traditions are currently featured at the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Delacorte, Wildenstein and Rosenberg Galleries. 

24 The Modernity of Winslow Homer BY LESLIE KATZ 
A double exhibition, in Washington and New York, occasions a tribute to the 
American “aristocrat of the ordinary experience.” 

28 The Stedelijk on Tour 
A fifty-work sampler of the Amsterdam collection leaves Boston for an extended 
visit in the Midwest—Milwaukee, Columbus and Minneapolis. 

30 Dada Hits West Germany BY JOHN ANTHONY THWAITES 
The traveling Dada retrospective provokes unexpected and perhaps far-reaching 
reactions in the avant-garde milieux of Europe. 

38 Jan Miller: 1922-1958 By MARTICA SAWIN 
His unique achievement is evaluated by a sympathetic critic in the first major survey 
published since his untimely death. 

46 The Pearlman Collection 


A superlative collection, including a group of twenty-three Cézannes, comes before 
the public in a benefit exhibition at the Knoedler Galleries. 


Departments 


7 Letters 

9 Auctions 

10 People in the Arts 

13 Editorial 

15 London BY ROBERT MELVILLE 
Paolozzi’s sculpture (and writings) ; Russian painting as screened by officialdom; 
the Jankel Adler retrospective; pottery by James Tower. 

18 Rome BY JOHN LUCAS 
A “Treasury of Japanese Art”; Braque versus Rouault, and Richter versus Klee. 

48 Month in Review BY HILTON KRAMER 
Notes on collage; the Verve edition of The Last Works of Matisse; “Beyond Painting” 
at the Alan Gallery; Kurt Schwitters at Sidney Janis; paintings by Ralph Rosenborg 
at the Passedoit Gallery. 

52 Margaret Breuning 

54 In the Galleries 

67 Studio Talk By BERNARD CHAET 
Interview with Elbert Weinberg. 

69 Where to Show 

70 Calendar of Exhibitions 


On the Cover 


for Pictures on Exhibit and has also written 
for The Art Bulletin, Art International and 
other magazines here and abroad. 


John Lucas sends the first of his reports on 
the exhibition scene in Rome. Mr. Lucas is 
now permanently established in Italy after a 
teaching career at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota. He was formerly an editor of 
Furioso, and has written art criticism for the 
College Art Journal, Art News and ARTS; he 
has also written widely on jazz. 


S. Taeuber-Arp, Dada Head (1920). See 
“Dada Hits West Germany,” pages 30-37. 


Forthcoming 

George Woodcock has prepared a brilliant 
essay on the giant wood carvings and masks 
of the Northwest Coast Indians, relating 
their original forms to the social and geogra- 
phical milieu . . . Hilton Kramer writes on 
the sculpture of James Rosati . . . Alfred 
Werner writes on the Austrian painter Gustav 
Klimt, to be featured at the Galerie St. Etienne. 


Exhibition: res. 9—mar. 7 
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Ancient Egypt and Peru 


DELACORTE GALLERY 
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@ Opaque water colors 
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great purity of color, 
and dazzling brilliance. 
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through air brush. 
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GALERIE 
DAVID et GARNIER 


BERNARD 
BUFFET 


LANDSCAPES OF NEW YORK 


February 6-28, 1959 


6, avenue Matignon 
PARIS 8e 


Balzac 61-65 


STUDIO PAUL FACCHETTI 


17 rue de Lille, Paris Vile, tel: Littré: 71-69 


Kemeny: Relief 


ACHT, DUBUFFET, GAITIS, GILIOLI, KEMENY, 
LATASTER, LAUBIES, NOEL, SIMA, WOLS 





LETTERS 


“Chartres: An Encyclopedia in Stone” 


To the Editor: 
Your editorial judgment in publishing Jean Gar- 
rigue’s superb “song” on Chartres [December] 
deserves full applause. Miss Garrigue’s work is 
one of those rare utterances in literature which 
inspire one to awe and make praise inadequate. 
The one function of the true poet has always been 
to transmit reflections of the basic truth which 
lies beyond the ordinary faculties of perception. 
Jean Garrigue’s statement is a testimony to a 
single tradition which, in rare instances, streams 
through a poet shocked into a state of awareness 
intense enough to receive it. The result is a reflec- 
tion of something total, inspiring the deepest 
reverence. But not unless this “time-free moment” 
is executed with mastery can the work succeed in 
transmitting this single, “silent” content. Miss 
Garrigue succeeded magnificently. Congratulations 
for making it available to us. 

ARTHUR GREGOR 

New York City 


The Portland Controversy 


To the Editor: 
In connection with the report in your letters 
column [December] of the unfortunate treatment 
of Mr. Herman Cherry and Mr. Elmer Bischoff by 
the Portland Art Museum when they juried a 
recent Oregon annual, the local chapter of Equity, 
which was the first to protest the museum’s action, 
has asked me to point out one salient issue and 
one development of the situation even though we 
realize that its importance on the national scene 
can only be symptomatic. 
1. We believe anyone who saw the painting in 
question would have to recognize that the museum 
director chose not to hang it out of fear of the 
controversial nature of the subject matter—not, as 
he is quoted in a newspaper article as saying, 
because it was bad art in his opinion. 
2. The serious artists of this community have 
always been very closely associated with the 
museum and its activities. Thanks to their vigor- 
ous protest of this action and the uncompromis- 
ingly held position of Messrs. Cherry and Bischoff, 
the museum director has indicated that his 
decision was a regrettable one that will not be 
repeated in the future. 

James McGarreELi 

President, Oregon Chapter 

Artists Equity Association 


Requests for Information 


To the Editor: 
The Rensselaer County Historical Society, Troy, 
New York, is planning a retrospective exhibition 
of paintings by the Troy portrait painter Abel 
Buel Moore (1806-79). We would appreciate 
learning of portraits by Moore and any other 
information relative to him. The Society plans the 
exhibition for next fall and will publish a check 
list of his paintings. 
H. Maxson Hottoway, Director 
Rensselaer County Historical Society 
59 Second Street 
Troy, New York 


Correction 


EDITOR’s NOTE: In Hilton Kramer’s “Toward an 
Art of Mystification [December], Kandinsky’s 
Bavarian Mountains with Village (1909) was re- 
grettably reproduced without acknowledgment of 
source. The work is in the Richard S. Zeisler 
Collection, New York. 
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MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
Through February 20 


EUGENE HIGGINS 


1874-1958 


HIRSCHL & ADLER 
alleries inc. 


DANIEL CORDIER 


PARIS FRANKFURT 
8 rue de Duras Taunusanlage 21 (Opernplatz) 


21 East 67th St., New York 21,N.Y. * LE 5-8810 


Agent for: DUBUFFET + MATTA + MICHAUX 


Sculpture by CHADWICK 


FRANKFURT GALLERY 
Through February 


HENRI MICHAUX 
RETROSPECTIVE 


BERNARD ARNEST 


paintings and collages 
through February 14 


CECIL BELL 


paintings and drawings 
February 16 to March 7 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


1055 MADISON AVE... (entr. on 80th St.) ma ¥% 


First Showing in the U. S. 


PICASSO 


‘‘SIX BATHERS*’ 
BRONZE 1957-58 


Feb. 10 - Mar. 7 


Fine Arts Associates 


OTTO M. GERSON 
41 East 57th St. (16th floor) New York 
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Paintings 


WILLIAM PACHNER 


Paintings 


YONIA FAIN ™ Tetes De xara 


Water Color & Color Crayon 10% x 8% 
FINE PAINTINGS & DRAWINGS 


PAINTINGS DRAWINGS SCULPTURE AND GRAPHICS EXPERT RESTORATIONS 


ART APPRAISALS 


205 EAST 54th ST., N. Y. 22 
PLAZA 3-6750 


1061 MADISON AVE. (BET. 80TH & 81ST) REGENT 4-6110 





LOAN EXHIBITION 


of 


PAINTINGS & PASTELS 


ODILON REDON 


February 9 to March 7 


PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


20 EAST 79th STREET NEW YORK 21 





AUCTIONS 


Yan Gogh Brings $74,000 in Recent Sale at Parke-Bernet 


= vAN Gocu’s Parc de [Hopital a Saint-Rémy expectedly brought 
the top bid in Parke-Bernet’s January 14 auction of modern paintings, 
drawings and sculpture from the Coe Collection and other sources. The 
painting was acquired for $74,000 by Kurt Stern, bidding in behalf of 
an unnamed private collector. 

The second highest bid went to Pissarro’s Charing Cross Bridge, Lon- 
don, which was purchased for $40,000 by the Hammer Galleries of 
New York. Renoir’s Au Bord de la Mer was acquired by Earl T. Risser 
for $28,000. Berthe Morisot’s Jeanne Foumanoir brought almost as much, 
$25,000, offered by the Milch Galleries of New York. 

Courbet’s Chateau de Chillon and Vuillard’s Pagode both fetched 
$19,000. A flower piece of Redon’s, his Pot of Geraniums, was sold for 
$15,000. The bid of $8,750 for Childe Hassam’s A Brittany Village more 
than doubled the previous auction record for a Hassam. 

Among the sculptures, three bronzes by Daumier brought $1,800 each, 
and three Epstein bronzes brought bids in the neighborhood of $1,300. 

A total of $447,575 was realized in the single-session sale. The 
majority of the works derived from the collection of Ralph M. Coe, 
seventy-six-year-old Cleveland industrialist and a trustee of the Cleve- 


land Museum of Art. 


MUCTION CALENDAR 


February 6 & 7, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. English, 
French and other decorative fur- 
niture and appointments, property 
from the estate of the late Carolyn 
Trippe, New York, sold by order 
of the executors, property of Mrs. 
Ogden Hammond, New York, sold 
by her order, and property of other 
owners. Among the appointments 
are Worcester and other old porce- 
lains; Staffordshire ware, Minton, 
i and other table porcelains 
and glass. Also decorative paintings, 
tapestries and window hangings. 
Exhibition now. 


February 10, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. American histor- 
ical autographs, documents and 
manuscripts, selections from the 
collection of a Western gentleman, 
sold by his order. Included are an 
important group of letters by and 
about Benedict Arnold and Major 
André, letters and documents by 
Ethan Allen, Benjamin Franklin, 
Patrick Henry, Abraham Lincoln, 
George Washington and others. 
Exhibition now. 


February 11 & 12, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Fine an- 
tique porcelains, pottery, silver 
and glass, property of William H 
Plummer and Co., Ltd., New York 
and Palm Beach, Florida. Fine 
Chelsea, Worcester, Derby and 
other porcelains; a group of Wedg- 
wood black-basalt busts; —_ 
Delft, Leeds, Liverpools, Stafford- 
shire and other fine pottery; Geor- 
gian English and Irish glass; 

ntal Lowestoft porcelain, in- 
cluding a number of “Jesuit” 
gtisaille plates; a score of Chinese 
porcelains of the Ming, K’ang Hsi 
and Ch’ien Lung periods. Exhibi- 
tion from February 6. 


February 13 & 14, at 1:45 p.m.| 14 


Parke-Bernet Galleries. Fine eight- 
eenth-century French furniture and 
appointments, paintings, carpets, 

he estate of the late Ava, 
Lady Ribblesdale, and othersources. 

ding in the group of costly 
French furniture of the eighteenth 
century are a Louis XV tulipwood 
and amaranth marquetry bonheur 
du jour, inlaid with panels of 
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amaranth, formerly in the Georges 
Lurcy collection; a Louis XV ama- 
ranth cubiform parquetry grand 
bureau plat mounted in bronze 
doré; a Louis XVI carved and 
gilded lit a la polonaise in sky-blue 
satin. Régence seat furniture fea- 
tures two pairs of carved walnut 
and beechwood fauteuils in green 
silk damask and three carved 
beechwood and Aubusson-tapestry 
fauteuils en suite with a winged 
canapé. A fine Herat (Ispahan) 
carpet of the sixteenth century 
depicts birds in a field of fluctu- 
ating rare greenish-blue all-over 
pattern and is one of the fine ex- 
amples included in the group of 
carpets. In addition there is a 
small group of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century European paint- 
ings. Exhibition from February 7. 


February 20 & 21, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. American 
furniture, paintings, paperweights 
and other art property, from the 
estate of the late Mrs. J. Landor 
Beveridge and other sources. Paint- 
ings by American artists, mainly 
of the nineteenth century, include 
two subjects by Newell Converse 
Wyeth, The Cowboy and Columbus 
Landing in America; a portrait of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bedell by 
Shepard Alonzo Mount; a land- 
scape by Cropsey; a still-life sub- 
ject by John Heade; two marine 
paintings by John S. Lie; a por- 
trait of ese A. Cooper by 
Rembrandt Peale; Thomas Sully’s 
Child in High Wind, which was 
exhibited in the memorial exhibi- 
tion at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts in 1922; also 
water colors by Sargent. A large 
group of paperweights includes 
a number of remarkable Clichy, 
Baccarat, Millville and other ex- 
amples. Exhibition from February 


February 24 & 25, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Incunabula 
and early printing, illuminated 
manuscripts, Elizabethan literature 
and first editions, the library of 
the late William J. K. Vanston, 
South Orange, New Jersey, sold by 
order of his daughter. Exhibition 
from February 14. 


> 








KNOEDLER © 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


Loan Exhibition 


COLLECTION OF 
MR. & MRS. HENRY PEARLMAN 


for the benefit of 


GREENWICH MUSIC SCHOOL 


Through February 21 


14 EAST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 
PARIS 


22 rue des Capucines 


LONDON 


34 St. James's Street 





CHARLOTTE 


RUBENSTEIN 


new work 
FEB 2-14 


MAXWELL 


STARR 


recent paintings 
FEB 9-21 


CHARLOTTE 


GOLDSMITH 


paintings 
FEB 16-28 


HOWARD 


KU 


new work 
FEB 16-28 


GRETE 


RIKKO 


paintings 
FEB 23-MAR 7 


BODLEY 
223 EAST 60th ST. 


GALLERY 
NEW YORK 


JOHN 


WILDE 


Through Feb. 21 


ROBERT ISAACSON 
(Formerly Hewitt Gallery) 
22 EAST 66 ST., NEW YORK 


ROSE FRIED + 40 E. 68 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MODERN 
MASTERS 





PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


Sol Wilson 


The Audubon Artists have announced the win- 
ners of their Seventeenth Annual Exhibition, on 
view last month in New York. In the field of oil 
painting the top winners were: Audubon Artists 
Medal of Honor and $100, Sol Wilson (above) ; 
M. Grumbacher Purchase Prize, $500, Ivan G. 
Olinsky ; Emily Lowe Prize, $300, Robert Philip; 
M. Grumbacher Prize, $150, John Koch; Lamont 
Prize, $100, Tosca Olinsky ; and Audubon Patrons 
Prize, $50, Martin Friedman. The major sculp- 
ture awards were: Audubon Artists Medal of 
Honor and $100, Philip Grausman (above) ; 
Samuel Shore Purchase Award, $800, Luise 
Kaish; Anonymous Prize, $250, Helen Beling; 
and Albert Dorne Award, $100, Blanche Phillips. 
In the water-color division the prizes were as fol- 
lows: Audubon Artists Medal of Honor and $100, 
Barse Miller; Grumbacher Purchase Prize, Ger- 
trude Schweitzer; Grumbacher Prize, $100, 
William Thon; Abraham J. Gellinoff Prize, $50, 
John Maxwell; Audubon Patrons Prize, $50, 
Patience Haley; and Joseph Mayer Prize, $50, 
Hugh Gumpel. The graphic arts awards were: 
Audubon Artists Medal of Honor and $100, John 
Muench; John Taylor Arms Medal and Purchase 
Award, $100, Norman Arthur Bate; Edna R. 
Stauffer Memorial Award, $50, Adolf Dehn; and 
Harold Kovner Prize, $50, J. J. McVicker. A 
total of 294 pieces were included in the exhibition, 
selected from 997 submitted by both members and 
nonmembers. 


The American Academy and the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters have elected four 
distinguished foreigners as honorary members of 
the Academy-Institute. They are painter Mare 
Chagall (above) ; biographer and fiction writer 
Sir Harold Nicolson; novelist and poet Francois 
Mauriac; and composer Francis Poulenc. Hon- 
orary membership in the Academy-Institute is 
limited to fifty citizens of foreign countries who 
have made an outstanding contribution to the arts. 


The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center has 
awarded a purchase prize of $250 to Ken Goeh- 
ring for his oil Landscape No. I (right). The 
award was made as part of the 1958 biennial 
exhibition, “Colorado Springs and Vicinity.” 
Fifty-two artists were represented in the recent 
show, which included oils, water colors, sculpture, 
collage, weaving and ceramics. The jury of admis- 
sion and award consisted of sculptor Edgar 
Britton, director of the Wichita Museum Richard 
Grove, and architect Victor Hornbein. 


Boston sculptor Alfred Duca is the recipient of 
a $10,000 grant by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The award is to be used to support research at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in new 
techniques of casting art objects in metal. The 
research will concentrate on the simplification and 
improvement of the lost-wax process of molding 
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Philip Grausman 


Mare Chagall George Buehr 


sculpture. This method, involved and time-con- 
suming, has practically disappeared in the United 
States, so that American sculptors - working in 
clay are almost compelled to send their pieces 
abroad to be cast. Mr. Duca, with the aid of 
metallurgists, hopes to apply new technology to 
simplifying the ancient procedure. He has been 
working independently for the past four years on 
the problems of metal casting, and last year 
presented his first one-man show of bronzes, most 
of which he cast himself, at the Boris Mirski 
Gallery in Boston. He is also the inventor of a 
process for the use of polymer tempera in painting 
and sculpture. 


George Buehr (above) has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Museum Education by the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Mr. Buehr has for many years been 
associated with the Art Institute and other Chicago- 
area institutions as a lecturer in the field of public 
education. He has organized programs in various 
sections of this country and Mexico, and has re- 
cently returned from a trip to the Middle East, 
where he traveled extensively for the Near East 
College Association. He has also served as chair- 
man of the art department of the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut. For the past six months he has 
been acting director of the Department of Museum 
of Education. 


Award winners of the Ninth Southwestern Exhi- 
bition of Prints and Drawings have been an- 
nounced by the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
Purchase prizes of $100 each went to Philip 
Russell, Luis Eades, Alexandre Hougue, 
Charles E. McGough, Barbara Bennett, J. L. 
Steg, Bill Firschein and Eleanor A. Dye. 
Other awards went to Howard Cook, Michael 
Frary, Yan Macs, Ethel Brodnax and J. Jay 
MeVicker. The exhibition, sponsored by the 
Dallas Print and Drawing Society, was juried by 


Ken Goehring, Landscape No. 1. 
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Harold Joachim, curator of prints and drawings 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Oakland Art Museum has announced the 
ward winners in its annual California Painters 
Y Exhibition. Joseph Smith received the top Guest 
of Honor award for his oil Herculeum; he will 
be honored with a one-man exhibition at the 
seum later this year. Other winners include 
ert Bechtie, Nell Sinton and William 
Juror for the show was Max Sullivan, 
sector of the Portland Art Museum. 















he Toledo Museum of Art has awarded the 
William A. Gosline Scholarship for advanced 
study and art-museum administrative training to 
Millard F. Rogers, Jr. Mr. Rogers left this 
past month for London, where he will be assigned 


orge Buehr 


nd tume-con- | t) various curatorial departments of the Victoria 
n the United | nq Albert Museum. After completing this work 
working in | he will visit other European museums, and return 
their pieces F next fall to join the Toledo Museum’s curatorial 
i the aid of | sof For the past ten months he has been with 
echnology to the Taledo Museum on a training fellowship pro- 
He has been gram arranged with the Department of Fine Arts 
four years on at the University of Michigan. 
ad last year 
bronzes, most | The Corinth Fund has presented its 1958 awards 
Boris Mirski } fop outstanding young architects to Paul Rudolph, 
inventor of 4} Victor Lundy and Sanford Hohauser. The 
‘a in painting | medals are presented to architects under the age 


of forty who, in the opinion of the Fund ad- 
ministrators, have contributed significantly to the 


ointed Direc | aesthetic and engineering advancement of the 


Institute of | architectural profession. The Corinth Fund strives 

y years been Ft encourage, through awards, design competitions 

ther Chicago § and research fellowships, technological advance in 

ield of public engineering and building materials. 

ns in various 

and has te {| Announcement has been made of the retirement, 

Middle East, } after twenty-four years, of Leopold Arnaud, dean 

ne Near East of the School of Architecture at Columbia Univer- 

ved as chair- sity. He is succeeded by James Grote Van Derpool. 

merican Uni- Dean Arnaud has been associated with Columbia 

jonths he has § since 1929, when he was appointed lecturer in the 

nt of Museum history of architecture. He has also served as 

director of the School of Painting and Sculpture, 

. | the School of Dramatic Arts and the Casa Italiana. 
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ive been au: | Memorial Architectural Library and professor of 
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Art” will be the theme of a course to be given by 
Paul Mocsanyl at the New School for Social 
Research in New York City. The classes will be 
held on Thursday evenings beginning February 19 
for fifteen weeks. Mr. Mocsanyl, former art critic 
_for United Press, has ccvered art, music and 

telated fields for European, South American and 
ian publications. He is the author of Karl 
| Knaths, published by the Phillips Gallery. 


The National Sculpture Society announces the 
establishment of the John Gregory Award of 
$500 for a work executed in the tradition of classic 
sculpture. The competition is open to sculptors 
under forty-five years of age. Selection will be made 
from photographs of sculpture completed within 
the past ten years. Portrait heads are excluded. 
committee of award is composed of Abram 

e, Bruce Moore and Sydney Waugh. 
Photographs must be received before April 21 by 
‘the John Gregory Award Committee, National 
Sculpture Society, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 
28, N.Y. Postage for the return of photographs 
should be enclosed with submittals. 
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EDITORIAL 


The End of the Line 


We are living in a time of cultural recession. Politics, eco- 
nomic organization, and the arts of war appear to be on the 
move. The fine and applied arts, in this epoch of wide cultural 
distribution, are definitely conservative. This conservatism, at 
least in music and in painting, is based on a tradition of 
modernism once radical, now completely academic and official. 


a words are drawn from an extremely interesting essay by 
the American composer and music critic Virgil Thomson, writing 
last month in the magazine Encounter. Mr. Thomson’s essay, called 
“Ending the Great Tradition,” raises important questions about the 
whole relationship between tradition and innovation in contemporary 
art. By implication, it asks the question of whether the “tradition 
of constant change” (as he calls it) is any longer supported by 
artistic necessity or merely by the demands of the art market. He 
reminds us that the “outworn line of modernism-at-any-price” may 
have exhausted itself as a creative possibility and become in fact 
the established, conservative position in all the arts. Coming from a 
working composer and long-standing member of avant-garde circles 
in Europe and America, Mr. Thomson’s words have a special 
urgency which addresses itself no less directly to the current situa- 
tion in the visual arts than to the composition of music. Moreover, 
his answer to the questions raised in his essay is refreshingly un- 
equivocal: “the tradition of constant change must be thrown over- 
board and freshness found through other preoccupations.” 

We are not used to hearing artists speak out on this subject with 
such compelling clarity. Mr. Thomson goes on to reinforce his 
conclusions as follows: 


. We are suspicious, as a source of inspiration, of mere 
expressivity; in our unconscious it lies uncomfortably close 
to commercial motivations and the relaxing of standards. The 
same is true for the tricky concept of “sincerity.” 

All the same, we may well be reduced to seeking innovation 


through expressivity, instead of expressivity through innova- 
tion, and to finding expressivity through sincerity . . . There 
is no “good” line or “bad” line, nothing clearly “progressive” 
or “reactionary.” We are no longer fighting from fixed posi- 
tions, nor even amongst ourselves. We are fighting individually 
against the distributors and against the standardizers. 


l. Is the paradox of our time—and it is this surely which will mark 
the 1950’s in future histories of modern art—that the distributors 
and the standardizers, as Mr. Thomson calls them, now have such 
a vested interest in artistic innovation for its own sake. We have 
lately been so overcome with self-congratulation at the way the 
public at large has interested itself in “advanced” art that we have 
quite forgotten the implications of this interest. We are amused 
when conservative universities invite the most “experimental” artists 
to exhibit in their halls and address their solemn symposia; and we 
are only a little astonished when the big commercial galleries decide 
to crash the market in contemporary abstract painting now that it 
commands generous five-figure prices. We are not even bothered 
much any more at the way artists themselves have begun to com- 
plain at cocktail parties about their income-tax problems. The boom 
is in full swing, and it was perhaps too much to expect that artists 
might resist the habits of mind and speech which have long char- 
acterized both Wall Street and Madison Avenue. 

Mr. Thomson’s stimulating essay has the virtue of drawing our 
attention to the fact that the cultural atmosphere in which the 1950’s 
draws to a close represents, historically, the end of the line. The 
academy and the avant-garde are now, if not precisely identical, 
then at least in happy companionship in the market place. Like our 
political parties, they come more and more to resemble each other 
in their basic interests. Like our politics, our art seems intent upon 
postponing the fundamental questions imposed by a new historical 
situation and settling instead for the short-term rewards. 
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Paolozzi as writer and craftless sculptor 
... a Soviet dress parade of Russian 
painting . . . the Jankel Adler retro- 


spective ... pottery by James Tower... 


B. CHANCE, the fascinating report on Dubuffet’s 
Draft of a Lecture to Workingmen, contributed 
by Annette Michelson to the December ARTS, 
reached me at the same time as Eduardo Paolozzi’s 
“Notes from a Lecture at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts,” published ir a new typographical 
magazine called Uppercase. Paolozzi, who was 
born in Scotland thirty-five years ago, is the most 
relaxed of British sculptors and our most brilliant 
exponent of an aesthetic of nonchalance. His 
lecture is “all about” the sculpture in his recent, 
highly successful one-man show at the Hanover 
Gallery and is composed almost entirely of lists: 
a list of the tools he uses, with emphasis upon 
their makeshift nature (fish knives wired on to 
wooden handles, etc.) ; a list of the subjects from 
which he takes impressions in clay to form the 
knobbly decoration which covers his figures, in- 
cluding such things as dismembered locks, broken 
typewriters, assorted wheels and electrical parts, 
reject die castings and unidentified objects from 
ear-wrecking yards; a list of the ideas, images 
and sensations which he has in mind when work- 
ing on the encrustation of his surfaces—a temple 
ground lit by flares, a parade of political robots 
gone criminal, the “complex microscopic world 
which lives in the mouth,” sand under a thin film 
of sea water, the slums of Calcutta, sensations 
of a kind “expended at the showing of a low- 
budget horror film,” and so on; finally, a list of 
the obsessions which govern his life as an erector 
of hollow gods, idols and monsters, one of which, 
the obsession with things which have been twisted, 
battered or crushed and yet remain recognizable, 
plays the predominant role in his conception of 
the human effigy. 

Unlike Dubuffet’s Draft, which is addressed to 
an alienated class, Paolozzi’s notes are from a 
lecture given to addicts of avant-garde perform- 
ance, and he does not have to support his osmotic 
lists with stale-sounding generalizations about 
spontaneity and the marvelous, or make the mock- 
modest claim that he only wants to recapture in 


Eduardo Paolozzi, F rog; 
at the Hanover Gallery. 
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his work “things as seen by a completely average 
and ordinary man,” using nothing but “the ele- 
mentary techniques of the uninitiated.” But it is 
evident, both in the notes and the sculpture, that 
Paolozzi shares Dubuffet’s contempt for the “artis- 
tic vocation,” and relies upon his highly specialized 
knowledge of techniques of disintegration and ac- 
cretion to work artistic miracles. And just as 
Dubuffet finds intimations of desirable states of 
“uninitiation” in the drawings of madmen and 
young children, so Paolozzi approaches the making 
of sculpture as if he were an unskilled laborer 
and a scavenger. 

His bronzes at the Hanover Gallery suggest that 
he has no serious rival in the creation of craftless 
sculpture. He showed standing figures, heads, 
four-legged animals and giant frogs, and although 
the formal references to living creatures are of a 
most elementary kind, the ramshackle construc- 
tion conveys the impression that each figure has 
been subjected to nameless torments. This im- 
pression is reinforced by the blur of ornamenta- 
tion which is suggestive of fantastically ravaged 
and ill-treated flesh. Add to this the fact that each 
figure’s head is provided with holes or knobs to 
stare with, and the result is a kind of ironic play 
with the notion of the survival of the fittest. 

The standing figures look like ruined watch- 
towers on stilts, and bear such names as St. 
Sebastian, Icarus, Philosopher and Greek Hero. 
They are ourselves considered as badly worn 
ancestor figures. I find them unedifying and im- 
pressive. They lodge themselves easily in my 
world. They have something of the absurdity, 
warmth and indistinctness of the “I.” 


To co from the Hanover Gallery to- Burlington 
House, where, after many delays, the largest ex- 
hibition of Russian paintings ever to be held in 
Western Europe is now on view, is to pass from 
a real world of vague meanings to a dream world 
of clear purpose. 

Although, as I have said, the Russian exhibi- 
tion is the largest ever to come to Europe, and 
ranges from the thirteenth century to the present 
day, it contains only 122 works, many of which 
are quite small, and it is obvious that the work 
from the eighteenth century to the time of the 
Revolution has been very carefully selected to 
conform with Soviet ideas about the social signifi- 
cance of painting. It’s an extremely boring group 
of paintings, but from the ideological point of 
view it is almost faultless, and the selectors have 
done their work with a brilliant and Jesuitical 
effrontery that is fascinating. It presents a picture 
of a country whose sense of communal responsi- 
bility has always preserved it from extremes of 
wealth and poverty and every kind of fanaticism. 
It’s not quite clear why the selectors should wish 
to present such a picture, but if the intention was 
to create an atmosphere of unshakable stolidity 
they have wholly succeeded. 

The icons are the only works which disclose 
any feeling for color and design, but I do not 
know enough about Russian medieval painting to 
be able to say whether the selection is representa- 
tive. It contains nothing that could be called 
awe-inspiring or breath-takingly beautiful. One is 
more conscious of the rigidity of the pictorial 
conventions than their expressiveness, and of an 
empty, done-to-order look about much of the 
sixteenth-century work that is reminiscent of the 
stiff, anachronistic medievalism of English por- 
traits of Queen Elizabeth. But they represent 
Christian order and the medieval sense of com- 
munity in a not too obtrusive manner, and are 
very far from dominating the exhibition. 

The seventeenth century is not represented at 
all. Apparently it was a period in which the 
medieval convention had faded quietly away and 
the teaching of secular art had not yet become 
effective. 
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Arkady Alexandrevich Plastov, 
The Tractor Driver's Supper ; 
at Burlington House. 


The eighteenth century would seem to have 
given the selectors their biggest headache. They 
have reduced its representation to eight works, 
and the only example which refers to Imperial 
Russia is a picture in the manner of Canaletto of 
a view of the Palace Quay from the Peter and 
Paul Fortress. There are no paintings of court 
functions or state processions or aristocratic in- 
teriors, and no portraits of princes or generals or 
ecclesiastics or statesmen. Even so, the selectors 
have had to include in their tiny eighteenth-cen- 
tury group a charming little portrait by Rokotoy 
of Alexandra Petrovna Struyskaya, who is quite 
clearly a member of the privileged class. Her 
beauty and refinement strike the most alien chord 
in the exhibition, and although the selectors no 
doubt expected us to be more impressed by a 
sharply defined portrait of a peasant woman in 
an elaborate folk costume, painted by a former 
serf, and a large, soberly objective portrait of two 
Smolny Institute pupils which could be mistaken 
for a provincial English work of the same period, 
they would have been well advised to leave out 
the dreamy face of Alexandra Petrovna, for her 
beauty probably gives us a false sense of the value 
and interest of the eighteenth-century work they 
have so carefully refrained from showing us. 

The nineteenth century has provided them with 
many more works for the presentation of a 
narrowed scene. The portraits by Venetsianov, 
Kramskoy, Perov, Repin and Yaroshenko are out- 
standing examples of verisimilitude, but the 
people portrayed have had to pass some test of 
status, for there are only novelists, artists, critics, 
students and peasants. The sitters are treated as 
characters rather than persons, so the likenesses 
are striking without being revealing. The persist- 
ent juxtaposition of intellectuals and peasants, 
and the presence of some sternly topographical 
views of flat landscape, operates like early Russian 
film montage and creates an over-all impression of 
a country with only two classes, one of which, 
the intelligentsia, spent its time thinking hard 
about the peasants and the land. All the same, 
it’s rather surprising that no attempt has been 
made to display Repin’s exceptional flair for 
exuberant, large-scale story-telling. The Russians 
are proud of him, and his work has been the 
predominant formative influence on recent Soviet 
painting; I can only surmise that the selectors 
have preferred to give the impression that the 
exuberance and cheeriness in the work of the 
most admired Soviet painters is a spontaneous 
reflection of a specifically Soviet way of life. 


Sun THINNEsS of the early-twentieth-century con- 
tribution is no doubt due to the elimination of the 
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“formalist” work of the period, and although the 
jdeal of nineteenth-century descriptiveness was 
obviously in the minds of many Russian painters 
by the early twenties, their attempts to marry it 
to a socially significant content were surprisingly 
thin. A stodgy painter named Mashkev, for in- 
stance, is represented by a large still life of various 
kinds of bread and cakes obtainable in Moscow, 
and it presumably passes muster as a glimpse of 
the plentifulness of consumer goods and as an 
oblique document on the industriousness of the 
bakery workers. Yakovlev, too, seems to have been 
lucky to have had the pleasant picture of a rail- 
way yard which he painted in 1925 accepted by 
the Tretyakov Gallery. He called it “Transport 
Coming Back to Normal,” and I think that if | 
had been a Soviet art official I would have found 
the astuteness of this title peculiarly offensive. 

Deineka’s well-known Defense of Petrograd, 
painted in 1928 to celebrate the rallying of the 
workers when the Germans advanced in the early 
days of the Revolution, remains a distinguished 
attempt to impose a formal design on a group of 
realistically depicted, but slightly simplified, 
figures. It is described in the catalogue as being 
in “a strained, stony style,” and is contrasted un- 
favorably with the “rich handling of Johanson, 
dependent on the tradition of Repin,” and there 
is no doubt that Johanson’s large, naively illustra- 
tive painting of Communists under Cross-Examina- 
tion, painted in 1933, set the pace for many younger 
men. It is a picture which could be compared 
with the Victorian painting of Puritans interro- 
gating a Cavalier, called “When Did You Last See 
Your Father?” if it were not for the fact that it 
is painted with quite remarkable zest. The men 
who have followed his lead do not give the im- 
pression that they are working against the grain. 
They paint their descriptive compositions of 
strenuous people laughingly at work and play, 
with large, assured gestures, and the juicy impasto 
which they so frequently employ probably gives 
them as much fun as action painting would do. 

A roseate glow appears in a number of these 
works, as if the painters were literally looking 
through rose-colored spectacles. One such work, 
The Tractor Driver’s Supper, by Plastov, is faintly 
reminiscent of Sargent, and it enshrines so many 
aspects of the Soviet’s conception of the good life 
that I think it must represent the highest standards 
of Soviet art. 

The English left-wing critic John Berger, who 
is very sympathetic to the work of the Soviet 
painters, would nevertheless like them to recon- 
sider Cubism “and look at the one true socialist 
painter of genius who has so far lived—Léger.” 
He might as well talk to a brick wall. 


Tar Obelisk Gallery in Crawford Street has been 
holding a small retrospective exhibition of the 
paintings of Jankel Adler. Adler, who died in 
1949, came to Scotland with the Polish forces in 
1939 and exerted a considerable and not very 
helpful influence upon British painting. He was 
a good professional picture-emaker who made no 
pictorial discoveries but modified some of Picas- 
so’s devices to produce a mannered and easily 
recognizable figuration of his own. Needless to 
say, his work hasn’t worn very well, and the best 
examples look bold, handsome and vacuous. 
James Tower, a well-known English potter who 
regularly exhibits at Gimpel Fils, has included 
several pieces in his latest show which make no 
pretense to being functional. They would seem 
to be the issue of the familiar association made 
between pots and the human belly, but some of 
the forms come out as imaginary and slightly 
repellent boneless organisms, which look as if they 
could crawl about and leave damp, silvery tracks. 
It will be interesting to see if he can raise future 
specimens a little higher in the evolutionary scale. 


Robert Melville 
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A “Treasury of Japanese Art” mocks 
contemporary masters ... Braque versus 


Rouault, and Richter versus Klee .. . 


$. ACCUSTOMED are we these days to standing 
awe-struck in the midst of a retrospective exhibi- 
tion of an elderly contemporary—astonished in 
particular at the distance he covers and the range 
he reveals—that it is sometimes salutary to be 
reminded that no one man, master though he may 
be, can be expected to possess the genius of a 
whole people or to produce the diversity of all its 
generations and individuals. Thus an anonymous 
twelfth-century Bugaku mask, smiling down from 
the Heian group in that “Treasury of Japanese 
Art” which is now on display at the Exposition 
Palace, seems almost to mock the efforts of 
Braque collected at the Barberini Palace nearby 
—to say nothing of those by Hans Richter as- 
sembled beyond the Villa Borghese at the National 
Gallery of Modern Art. Since it lasts longer I will 
postpone consideration of this superb show, treat- 
ing it perhaps together with the projected mount- 
ing of recent engravings from Japan. At present 
I want to concentrate on Richter and Braque— 
the “Treasury” exerting a leveling influence— 
whose right to be regarded as modern masters 
appears to me seriously jeopardized by such ex- 
posures. 

Thankless it is to ask what makes a man a 
master, yet in this connection at least several 
answers suggest themselves if for a moment one 
compares Braque and Richter with two of their 
immediate predecessors who are in process of 
being successively commemorated through that 









same didactic series which concludes with the 
Japanese etchings, namely Rouault and Klee | ‘ 
Exciting as much of Richter remains—for all his | | 
films are being run in conjunction with the show § | 
—it is still very satisfying to take twenty steps 
and suddenly confront the “Miserere” set com. | | 
plete. Here is mastery manifest. Richter is at once 
forgotten, but others are recalled—the old, deaf, 
mad Goya blackening his own walls with gro. 
tesques more real than anything he had previously 
dreamt, or the bedridden, nearly blind and para- 
lyzed Matisse clipping a new world to life in an 
ecstasy of ultimate creation. Rouault too—these 
lithographs prepared us to recognize—had what- 
ever it takes to end as a master. So, though he 
died at sixty instead of eighty-seven, did Klee. 





Rs fresh from a repeat triumph at the 
Biennale, the Braque works number here one 
hundred and nine. They provide, for me, less 
magic than mystery. What is there about them— 
these forty-three drawings, thirty-seven paintings, 
twenty-one sculptures and eight illustrated books 
—that stamps their author a master? Rouault and 
Klee shared one supreme quality, an original and 
significant vision, which I find rather lacking in 
Braque. While fecund enough to please even the 
greediest dealer, his imagination seems most en- 
gaging when least original, and much less signifi- 
cant when nearly unique. He has developed more 
happily than, say, De Chirico—perhaps than 
Vlaminck, Derain or Dufy ever did. Has his out- 
put since 1919 fulfilled the prewar expectation 
appreciably more, however, than did Léger’s or 
Delaunay’s? On the contrary, Braque’s last forty 
years of production compel me to suspect that his 
early excellence was also overestimated. I would 
be more certain were it not for the total impact 
of a single room in the Kunstmuseum at Basel— 
constituted as though Kahnweiler had set out to 
proclaim once for all the Cubist miracle—to 
which Braque’s contribution is far from negligible. 
Two or three canvases equally impressive would 
probably serve to spark the present retrospective. 
The sad fact is that the very salon to which one 


Bugaku Mask (twelfth century) ; 
at the Exposition Palace. 





Hans Richter, Violincello (1915 
at National Gallery of Modern i 
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desperately resorts at last for proof of Braque’s 
original genius actually testifies to no such gift. 
There is an undeniable, even admirable talent at 
work and play in the 1906 Estaque and the 1907 
Provence, but no Matisse or Cézanne. Moreover, 
with the Montmartre (1910) and Violin (1911) 
and Duo (1912) and Bach (1913) as evidence, it 
js dificult to credit the report that Braque and 
Picasso themselves often confused their Cubist 
counterparts. Whereas the prewar Pipe is packed 
with promise, it surely contains no more than the 
last Duchamp-Villon or Gaudier-Brzeska, Boccioni 
or Marc. We rejoice that Braque recovered from 
the severe wound he sustained in the First War 
and went on to become his own man. What this 
maturation involved and produced is nonetheless 
jn need of reassessment. Not having Rouault’s 
intensity on the one hand or Klee’s variety on the 
other, Braque has spent a vast amount of bor- 
rowed time on things like last year’s colored 
etching Chariot IV, which neither moves nor 
amuses enough—dquite enough to buy, one concedes, 
but not to own him a master. 


xcs in Richter’s case we are obviously dealing 
with a fellow traveler and not a trail blazer, he has 
seldom struck us as more than minor, rarely if 
ever rating as a master. Among his seventy-two 
pastings and paintings on display there is some- 
thing for everybody, whatever his preference, but 
there is hardly a work worth the worst Kandinsky, 
Kokoschka or Klee. And though it was in the 
domain of Dada and the realm of Surreal that 
Richter really made his mark, it is precisely in 
comparison with Arp and Ernst that his limita- 
tions become most apparent. Even in his thirteen 
films, for all their pioneer spirit, we seek in vain 
a sustained sequence to equal the efforts of Cocteau 
or Dali. Ever wholly a man of his time, Richter is 
yet less maker than mirror, his every attempt a 
tentative reflection rather than a consummate ac- 
complishment. He has never altogether escaped 
the derivative or associative to achieve a personal 
projection matching that, for instance, of Feininger. 
And here, where he seems most removed, Richter 
comes actually closest to Braque. 

It is simply a question of quality, which is of 
course not only the most complex but also the 
most controversial of all. In the end it may amount 
to no more than a matter of opinion—in which 
event, however fruitful the discussion, the issue 
cannot be resolved. It is, then, my notion that 
Braque falls before Rouault exactly as Richter 
yields to Klee. (I admit that, if attendance is any 
indication, mine is a minority opinion. One can 
scarcely ascertain, meanwhile, to what to ascribe 
the attitude prevailing among the critics. Why did 
the donkey genuflect in Bethlehem—was the posi- 


‘tion assumed through true devotion, habitual 


‘Mtransigence or mere stupidity?) I can only 
Anform my idea with a doubtful figure and let it 
D at that. Some eighty-five years ago Henry James 
ented a protagonist with the brain but not the 


ind of a Raphael. This is rather the reverse of 


what I mean. Two decades earlier his beloved 

had assigned to Andrea del Sarto the 
Very opposite dilemma: he had Raphael’s technique 
without his inspiration. There it is. To put it 
another way, I would say that Braque and Richter 


| are excellent musicians, to which their finest com- 
Positions fully attest. So, quite as much, were Klee 
and Rouault—furthermore, they were poets, as 


ir every sketch and canvas bears witness. Those 


| Who require nothing of a painting but the skillful 


‘@rangement of shapes and lines and colors will 

robably be content with Richter’s Orchestration 
of Simple Gestures (1957). I, for one, am not. And 
es me as doubly disappointing in juxta- 
ition to his Cellist of more than forty years 
tlore. The master, modern or otherwise, must 
" contrive to maintain- his mastery. But first he must 
Manage a vision. 


John Lucas 
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The Mummy Mask: Egyptian and Peruvian 


The Egyptian mask to the left, from the Ptolemaic Period, is 
one of some eighty pieces to be displayed (February 9—March 7) 
by the Delacorte Gallery in an exhibition devoted to a specific 
aspect of funerary art from two continents and many centuries. 


French Drawings from American Collections 


Claude Lorrain, Nicolas Lancret, Boucher, Daumier and Renoir 
figure among the artists represented in an exhibition of French 
master drawings (February 3—March 15) at the Metropolitan 
Museum. Above is The Drinkers (c. 1620), attributed to Georges 
Lallemand, from the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Winslow Ames. 





Masterpieces of the Corcoran Gallery 


A magnificent array of art treasures from Washington’s Cor- 
coran Gallery is on view in New York at the Wildenstein 
Galleries (January 28—March 7) in a benefit exhibition honoring 
the Corcoran’s centenary. Prominent in the European section is 
Pissarro’s Seine at Paris (1900), in the Walker Collection. 


Odilon Redon Oils and Pastels 


Twenty-six paintings by Redon—still lifes and works in his 
mystical-mythological vein—will be presented in a loan exhi- 
bition (February 9-March 7) at the Paul Rosenberg Galleries. 
The Vase with Flowers (1910) to the right is in the Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis L. Coburn Collection of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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The Fox Hunt (1893); 


courtesy Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 


The Modernity of Winslow Homer ...... 


to this American master, on the occasion of the commemorative exhibition recently presented 


at the National Gallery in Washington and now (until March 8) at the Metropolitan in New York 


Vature has a deep cunning which hides itself under the appear- 
ance of openness... —George Eliot 


Usver the appearance of openness in the paintings and water 
colors of Winslow Homer there is deep cunning. He camou- 
flages his human sensitivity and great imagination in the cpaque 
silence of a natural seeming, a literal rendering. 

A votary of nature, he appreciates the subtle strength and 
complex significance of subject matter that appears to be simple 
(Maine rocks, a fox in snow, a native diver of the Bahamas). 
Nature in his art (including human nature) is mysterious, in- 
scrutable and complete. 

An aristocrat of the ordinary experience, he is thoroughly 
modern. That which he selects he presents to you as found. He 
hides his art, pretends, makes feigning a part of being natural. 
Giving himself thus in laconic, rational expressions of generous 
passion, he successfully communicates a tangible emotion of 
privacy inviolate, in animal, vegetable and mineral. 

One is gratefully reminded, at an exhibition of his work, that 


BY LESLIE KATZ 


vision itself is silent. The viewer is laved in contemplation and 
the sanctity of silence—all drama resides in the sufficient in- 
sights of the eye. 


* * * 


I; is a characteristic of his art to make comment and analysis 
secondary to intrinsic power and content. Winslow Homer, as 
his contemporary Mark Twain, was self-taught, worked from 
experience more than from overt theory or academic learning. 
and felt himself to be as indigenous to the life around him as 
trees are to a forest. 

We know that Huckleberry Finn is a book strong in plot. 
morality and motivation. At the head of the first chapter Mark 
Twain wrote: “NOTICE—Persons attempting to find a motive 
in this narrative will be prosecuted; persons attempting to find 
a moral in it will be banished; persons attempting to find a 
plot in it will be shot. By ORDER OF THE AUTHOR, per G.G., Chief 
of Ordnance.” It was a way of protecting privacy of soul, and 
forestalling cant. Homer felt the same. 


* * * 
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unt (1893); 
f Fine Arts. 


Sevr-rrainen, independent, Homer working within native limits 
produced, instead of a primitive art, an art of refinement and 
personal sophistication. How did this happen? Perhaps in a 
frontier civilization (as in Elizabethan England), since there 
was no absolute chasm between common life and refinement, 
the talented individual who had a rudimentary education, wide 
experience, and a suitable medium, could gratify his originality 
in communal forms which tended to be highly developed as 
instruments of expression. 


* * * 

Asrauam LINCOLN was self-taught, and especially aware of the 
Bible and classical texts. Lincoln’s humane intelligence, yoked 
to radical events and a political career, produced among other 
things an original prose style. His speeches effectively combined 
spiritual utterance with election campaigning. There is a differ- 
ence between temporizing and compromising. Lincoln frequent- 
ly temporized, but never compromised his aims. (He was a 
Machiavellian of good will.) 

Winslow Homer’s apparent conventionality of means, like 
Lincoln’s, is the guise of a revolutionary mind that works 
through existing modes of communal expression, boring from 
within, seeking not to destroy but to uphold. 

* * * 
Tue ERA of Winslow Homer was the era of Thomas Eakins, 
Mark Twain—and also the era of Whitman, Melville and 
Thoreau. These were men who, while rebelling and differing 
with conventions of their time, had a profound respect for other 
men and other forms. Their rebellions were acts of maturity, 
to establish new standards, and are not to be confused with 
the fashionable revolts of many artists and thinkers today, whose 
rebellions are infantilism, and who only pretend to be bold, 
while confirming and cashing in on present-day conventions of 
perversity. (Morbidity is as fashionable today as cheerfulness 
was in the nineteenth century.) 

* * * 
Is THE art of the twentieth century, subjectivity has popularly 
replaced objectivity as an ideal value. In the art of Winslow 
Homer’s time, conception conventionally followed factual ap- 
pearance. He himself plumbed the depths of a subject by being 


A Summer Night (1890) ; 
courtesy Musée National d’Art Moderne, Paris. 


By the Shore (c. 1870) ; 
collection Mrs. Thomas La Farge. 


Nassau, Bahamas (1898) ; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Carleton Mitchell. 





The Modernity of Winslow Homer 


The Watermelon Boys (1876) ; 


courtesy Cooper Union Museum. 


faithful to its surface values, was radical in intelligence and 
discrimination rather than technique. 

He depicted what he saw at face value. His paintings are 
aesthetically what a dollar bill is materially: a kind of legal 
tender. A dollar bill reads: “This certifies that there is on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States of America one 
dollar in silver payable to the bearer on demand.” A canvas by 
Winslow Homer certifies that there is on deposit in nature the 
desirable actuality he represents, to be experienced on demand. 
(He referred to painting as his “business.” ) 


*, * * 


Hi: WAS quoted as saying: “You must not paint everything you 
see. You must wait, and wait patiently, until the exceptional, 
the wonderful effect or aspect comes. Then, if you have sense 
enough to see it—well, that is all there is to that.” He went at 
painting, then, as a hunter after quarry, an athlete to a contest, 


or a singer to a performance: in training for the big moment 
and ready for it. Or, as an inventor or explorer who patiently 
searches, and finds. 

Though he claimed to be literal (so did Seurat), his art was 
mythic. His painting may superficially seem to be “photo- 
graphic,” but what camera, as an instrument, can match human 
sensibility? A man pretending to act as a transmitting machine 
can be a great artist. 


Kissing the Moon (1904) ; 
courtesy Addison Gallery of American Art. 


Water-color quickness lent itself to the indelible immediacy 
he wished to convey, the specific personality, the never-to-be- 
repeated image of object, motion and light. Whereas the water 
colors are instantaneous, the oil paintings are distillations, 
flavored in the charred cask of his mind. 


* * * 


His technique: each composition a hardy structure of bold 
contrast, color a sensitive dramatization of substance and tex- 
ture acted upon by light. The forms are ruggedly selected and 
arranged, outlined and limned as visual abstractions technically 
conceived, rationalized in terms of intrinsic values as spatial 
entities (that enjoy, as entities, associative significance). For 
example: The Fox Hunt—the canvas a stylized vision of per- 
fected economy, inspired craftsmanship and Yankee eclecti- 
cism; a classic expression. 


* * * 


His subject matter: people singly or together, in felicity or 
amid storms, on the edge of fate. He sees people as a naturalist: 
they are animals gifted with consciousness. And later: the 
drama of nature itself (sea against shore), appreciated by an 
awareness as penetrating as a god’s. 

His people have special roles, situations or states of being 
that give them vantage. They are soldiers, farmers, young ladies. 
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The Veteran in a New Field (1865) ; 
collection Miss Adelaide Milton de Groot. 








negroes, wives, hunters, guides—engaged in their occupation or 
at leisure. 

He saw them infused in action, with an extraordinary and 
irremediable tenderness. Their precise immersion in fact 
amounts to heroism. Heroism interests Homer. (His characters 
are unaffectedly what Ernest Hemingway’s strive to be.) He 
is ruthless as death, and like death he holds no malice. 


* * * 


Amonc the paintings: The Watermelon Boys, 1876 (negro and 
white, the vortex of a landscape—strange, that is, human). The 
Gulf Stream, 1899 (boat dismasted, lost, the negro alive on deck, 
shocked, singular). Asked for a description of The Gulf Stream, 
Homer wrote: “I regret very much that I have painted a picture 
that requires any description. The subject of this picture is 
comprised in its title .. . You can tell these ladies that the un- 
fortunate negro who now is so dazed and parboiled, will be 
rescued & returned to his friends and home, & ever after live 
happily.” Kissing the Moon, 1904 (the waves touching the moon, 
and three men riding the waves). Early Morning after a Storm 
at Sea, 1902 (the length of wave breaking, based on the 1883 
water color). A Summer Night, 1890 (the moonlight on the 
water, the two girls dancing with each other). The Fox Hunt, 
1893 (Homer is the fox, as Flaubert was Madame Bovary). 


* 





* 





* 





The Gulf Stream (1899) ; 


courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 






To BE moved by his art in the middle of the twentieth century 
is an act of recognition, not nostalgia. To praise him to the skies 
is not to berate the present, as the reactionary and the stodgy 
do. He is congenial to our sensibility, as pre-Bach and Renais- 
sance music are now. He instills an excitement for the present. 

His art reminds us that there are psychological and sensual 
perceptions about human life appropriate to painting not pos- 
sible to literature or music, and missing in much contemporary 
art. One can believe that in its unflinching honesty and origi- 
nality of conception in regard to subject matter Winslow Homer’s 
art points directions not being traveled at present in the twen- 
tieth century by American art. Behind the shiny surfaces of 
psychology and sociology, organization and industry, under the 
patina of wholesale egotism and retailed brutishness, human 
nature has never been more natural than it is now. 

* * * 


Tue full quote from George Eliot is: “Nature has the deep 
cunning which hides itself under the appearance of openness. 
so that simple people think they can see through her quite well. 
and all the while she is secretly preparing a refutation of their 
confident prophecies. Under these average physiognomies that 
she seems to turn off by the gross. she conceals some of her 
most rigid, inflexible purposes, some of her most unmodifiable 
characters... .” 


Hillside with Pine Trees and Clouded Sky (monochrome, 1895) ; courtesy Cooper Union Museum. 
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Karel Appel, 
Cry for Liberty (1948). 


Kees van Dongen, 
Clown (1910). 


Georges Braque, 
Still Life (date unknown). 





Piet Mondrian, Composition in Gray and Yellow (1914). 


So & 
The Stedelijk on Tour A fifty-work sampler of Amsterdam’s 


renowned collection of modern art leaves Boston for three civic galleries in the Midwest. 


ee on view at Boston’s Institute of Contemporary Art 
before traveling to Milwaukee, Columbus and Minneapolis, an 
exhibition of “Paintings from the Stedelijk Museum” brings 
before the American public fifty of the most important works 
owned by Amsterdam’s municipal gallery of modern art. The 
fifty paintings have been selected by Dr. W. Sandberg, director 
of the Stedelijk, who has organized his choices in two categories. 
a Dutch section and an international section. The Dutch group 
begins with five masterpieces by Van Gogh, then covers the 
De Stijl movement, and concludes with significant examples of 
present-day art in the Netherlands. Making up the international 
section are twenty-five works by the modern masters of France. 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, Russia and America. Acquired with 
discrimination, the paintings assert their high individual worth 
as well as offering a survey of an extraordinary civic collection. 
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Itinerary 
“Paintings from the Stedelijk Museum” 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE ART CENTER. February 12—March 12 


Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS. March 20—April 20 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
WALKER ART CENTER, April 27—May 24 





Man Ray. 
By Itself (1918). 


S. Taeuber-Arp, 
Dada Head (1920). 


Marcel Duchamp, 
Bicycle Wheel (1913-14). 





ys 


Max Ernst, 
The Hat Makes the Man (1920). 


Mex Ernst, 
The Massacre of the Innocents (1919). 


« 
Dada Hits West Germany In its unparalleled success, 


the Dada retrospective holds serious as well as ludicrous implications for contemporary art. 


On the occasion of the Dada Exhibition the Minister of Culture 
for Northrhine-Westphalia, Werner Schuetz, has decided to 
found a Dadaist club and to assume the chairmanship himself. 
The club rooms will be situated in the railway mission in 
Diisseldorf. On the evening of the opening Minister Schuetz. 
accompanied by George Maycock’s jazz band, which is at pres- 
ent playing in the “Rocky Roll,” will sing a Dadaist hymn 
composed by himself. 


S. THE Frankfort Abendpost, in a box, on September 9, 1958. 
The item was accompanied by an overprinted red arrow point- 
ing to another box with the headline “UNTRUE” and the fol- 
lowing content: 


Shortly before going to press we must make a correction. The 
Minister of Culture for Northrhine-Westphalia has naturally 
nothing whatever to do with the Dadaists. He has not the least 
intention of founding a club for them; to mention his name in 
such a connection is a piece of tasteless provocation which 
borders on Dadaism. On the contrary, in a letter to the man- 
aging committee of the Kunstverein for Rhineland and West- 
phalia, Herr Schuetz has referred to Dada as “one of the 
ugliest of all human and of all German forms of expression,” 
as “politically and socially irresponsible” and “immoral.” 


That the Abendpost should have been inspired to kick up its 
heels in this way is a mark of the impact which the recent 
exhibition* made in West Germany. Of course, that a politician 





*The exhibition “Dada—The Documents of a Movement” was shown 
at the Kunstverein for the Rhineland and Westphalia in Diisseldorf 
in September-October 1958, before going on to Frankfort and then to 
the Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam. Collected and organized by Dr. 
Ewald Rathke, it consisted of over five hundred items—pictures, objects 
and literary productions—from the centers of Dadaism in Zurich, New 


York, Cologne, Hanover, Berlin and Paris, dating from between 1916 
and 1922. 
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BY JOHN ANTHONY THWAITES 


should be found so to lead with his chin was pure jam. It must 
have rejoiced every even faintly Dadaistic heart. But then 
German ministers of culture can usually be relied upon. It is 
not so many years since the immortal Hundhammer came before 
the Bavarian Diet to denounce Cubism as a danger to the state. 
And indeed I seem to remember similar cases of local politicians 
on the other side of the Atlantic too. 

What is more surprising, at first look, is that there were no 
press attacks. I have not found a single one of those solemn 
denunciations which the British press rolled out for the Sur- 
realist exhibition of twenty years ago. On the contrary, the 
German journalists were stirred to an ardor for the revolution: 
ary past, compared with the tame present, which one never 
would suspect them to possess. “Under the cabaret manner | of 
the Dadaists],” wrote one critic, “and the formal playfulness, 
one feels everywhere the sense of desperation, today often so 
sadly lacking.” Another: “The angry young men of that time 
were not so tame as those of today . .. They were not considerate 
of other people’s feelings, even the most sacred.” Hopefully: 
“Dada is no longer alive, but Dadaism is not dead, for art still 
fumbles about to find through protest a human language against 
the inhumane.” Or more doubtfully: “One can take from the 
exhibition . . . the sense that then just as today the expression 
of spiritual freedom by the young had become a problem.” Or 
even the magnificent outburst of the Tagespiegel, which de- 
serves longer quotation: 


The shouting, weeping, laughing, lonely rebels of 1910 or 1920 
or 1925 are now well-salaried professors or honorary members 
of academies of “false art.” Their pictures and those of their 
pupils wander from hand to eager hand until they finish up in 
a state museum, like hopeful courtesans who have married 
well in the end . . . Today England’s Angry Young Men— 
































































































































































































































































































































Dada Hits West Germany 


whose anger compared with the boiling tar of the Dadaists is 
café au lait—are received by their queen . . . One can hate 
peacefully and in comfort now. 


These quotations are a fair selection. They could be multi- 
plied by ten. They represent a strange reaction from newly 
comfortable Germany, the land of the “economic miracle,” 
which—we are told—is thinking only of having got its bathtubs 
and iceboxes back again. But just that is the first neuralgic 
point. “Many of these things are more topical today than when 
they were made,” wrote one paper; “for it is only now that 
perfectionism, managerism, automation, have grown to be a 
danger.” Another: “Dada’s . . . spirit, in a new form, is very 
much alive. That is good to know in a world in which the robot. 
the collective and conformism, are placed above the human 
individual.” And this merges into something else: “George Grosz’s 
icily geometric, faceless, robot-like Diabolo Player, Max Ernst’s 
godforsaken roads running into darkness, on which the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents (1919) takes place, an early vision of 
the concentration camps, these are ghosts from the future.” 
Meanwhile, from a paper in Diisseldorf itself, we have the final 
explanation of the general attitude: “In its origin, Dada is the 
radical protest of artists with a prophetic vision against the 
suicide of Europe in the First World War, something which, in 
the middle of the twentieth century, one can see to have been 
only the overture to that senseless suicide of the world which 
has in the meantime become possible.” 


H.. MUCH of all this applied to the public which came to 
the exhibition in the Kunstverein? Hard to say. Hard to look 
behind those wrinkled foreheads, those pursed lips, hard to 
know why so many peop! had to look at the objects and pic- 
tures from about six inches away. But one group at least makes 
no secret of how it feels: the young. The exhibition closed in 
the evening at ten. About nine came the teen-agers, the girls and 
boys. They came for fun. For that evening the exhibition re- 
placed the movie, the “New Orleans” (which has the best jazz 
in town), the ice-cream parlor or whatever it might be. I doubt 
if that has ever happened so before. They giggled at Max Ernst’s 
C’Est le Chapeau Qui Fait THomme, spun Duchamp’s Bicycle 
Wheel when the attendants were not looking, peered into the 
secret life of Otto Dix’s The Sailor Fritz Miiller from Pietschen 
(a photo-reporter snapped them doing it, their heads together 
and bottoms pointed at the camera). They doubled up over Kurt 
Schwitters’ big collage of wire net, paper clippings, string, lath, 
can top and tricycle wheel. But they were not mocking. They 
found the things astoundingly, delightfully funny. 

The Kunstverein put on an evening of Dada films, and Original 
Dada Hans Richter from New York was there to introduce it. 
The line of those trying to get in stretched out into the street. 
(The show was repeated for a week, I understand full every 
night.) So far as I could see the average age was eighteen. The 
show was interesting: Richter abstract, then Eggeling, then 
Richter Surrealistic—until we came to Richter of the present 
day, the “world premiére” of Dadascope. A setting for sound- 
poems of the Dadaists, it was composed in color of the most 
sickly pastel kind. Instead of being “meaningless” it was monot- 
onous. The whistles and the boos began. “Stinklangweilig!” 
called out a blond boy next to me, but amiably. The films ended 
and Richter rose. He smiled. “This reminds me of the good old 
times,” he said. A little later during the discussion the chairman 
of the evening asked the public why it had booed. Then, from 
another lad, there came another version: “We wanted to give 
you the pleasure,” he said. Finally an elderly man exclaimed 
furiously: “You want to turn lunacy into a system!” and dis- 









appeared out of the room as though he thought something would 
come flying at his head. The shout which pursued him was sig- 
nificant. It was: “Dada isn’t the Economic Miracle!” 

There were a couple more evenings in the Kunstverein from 
which something could be learned. On the first a young art critic, 
disguised for the occasion as “a student,” discussed with a high- 
school girl and boy how much contemporary art in general 
meant to the young. With the Dada exhibition as a background, 
the “student” developed an attack on present-day fetishes— 
movies, television, publicity, tourism, as well as the horror myths: 
“the Russians,” “the murders,” “the crime wave,” and so on. In 
between soap opera, jazz, interior decoration and plants on 
bamboo frames in the living room, one managed to hang a few 
reproductions on the wall. But art? One would have to take a 
little more trouble than that. The other young speakers sup- 
ported him, as did most of the public, in the wish for more time 
and more concentration to absorb an exhibition such as this. A 
young trade unionist complained how little was done to help him 
and his comrades to approach a subject from which society ex- 
cluded them. A schoolboy attacked the schools, which never 
arrange class visits to contemporary shows and which give only 
an hour a week to art at all—during which most of the students 
do their preparation for other classes. 

The second evening concerned itself with the effect of Dada 
on the painting of today. It had the disadvantage that both the 
young painter invited and also the contemporary German works 
brought in for a comparison (excepting those of Emil Schu- 
macher) belonged rather to the fashionable opportunists than 
to the creative trend. But that did not take away all the interest 
from what was said. According to the painter, what attracted 
him to Dada was the use of unconventional materials. In this 
there was a protest. But it was a protest against the elegance, 
the fashionable perfection, the sterile ornament of the prominent 
contemporary abstractionists from Hartung via Poliakoff to 
Manessier. Even this protest, though, was not the point of most 
significance, while the social-political aspect of Dada was merely 
historical and wholly without interest. In the discussion between 
the speakers all these points were reinforced: that the young con- 
temporary painter in Germany has learned a great deal from 
Dada, though much of it quite unconsciously; but that this is 
entirely on the formal-aesthetic side and has nothing to do with 
Dada’s protest against the time. Someone proposed the expla- 
nation that the belief in a betterment of the world, with which 
the Dadaists and the Expressionists were filled, has gone up 
in smoke in the last forty years. These conclusions, though, 
were attacked by every speaker from the public who took 
part. These maintained, on the contrary, that the show was 
“enormously important” just because the revolutionary element 
in art was necessary to its life. 

What is the truth here? One of the most gifted young critics, 
Hannelore Schubert, pointed out in the press that the way is 
quite clear from Duchamp’s “Ready-Mades” -to Schwitters’ 
“Merz” and from that to the German painting of today. Dubuf- 
fet’s montage-paintings and Pollock’s Abstract Expressionism 
(the main influences here just now) would be equally impossi- 
ble, she wrote, without Dada’s discovery of the laws of chance. 
She rated Dada’s role as that of a catalyst, releasing unsuspected 
energies in all fields where it played a part. Other critics were 
not so sure. One wrote, “That without Dada nothing could have 
followed is something of which we can no longer be persuaded.” 
Others were not sure if it were good. “Dada’s spirit . . . was the 
organization of Nothingness—and that does indeed seem, in 
certain fields, to rage in contemporary art.” Still another saw 
Dada’s “present successors,” Tachism and “Active Abstraction” 
(more or less the German equivalent for Action Painting), as 
“still a destructive process,” but on the way to a new view of 
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Dada Hits West Germany 


art. But everyone agreed—though not necessarily in the same 
terms—that “The materials with which informel . . . performs 
its baroque manipulations on the frontiers of art .. . the riches 
of the garbage can and wastepaper basket, the wrack of civiliza- 
tion, these materials were discovered by Deda forty years ago.” 


A.. THE creative artists of the younger generation, what do 
they think? That is the hardest one of all. If you ask an artist, 
a real artist, a question like that, you cannot expect a straight 
reply. The processes of art creation are far too unconscious. 
The kind of concentration they demand is too different from 
that of the critic or the intellectual. Besides, the strongest influ- 
ence is often—for that reason—dismissed consciously. I remem- 
ber Kokoschka saying to me, “I never thought much of Van 
Gogh.” This is not a hypocrisy but a psychological resistance 
(and a reason why the artist sees the critic as a natural enemy). 
Still, I tried the direct approach on a young painter who is also a 
critic and coeditor of the only serious national magazine of art. 

“Of course Dada has an influence on us,” he said at once. 

“In what way? Formally, aesthetically? Or in relation to 
society ?” 

“Formally? No, I wouldn’t say that. And certainly not socially. 
More like a moral influence. The example of an attitude.” 

Not long after the opening, I was talking to the painter whom 
I regard as head and shoulders above all the other under-thirties 
here. He is monosyllabic, usually. Today he was unusually 
talkative. 

“That long wall of Schwitters’ collages,” he said, “that’s some- 
thing all right.” 

“What is it?” 

“Well you know, that means more to me than Klee. There’s 
so much about Klee one can’t accept any longer. All that literary 
stuff. Schwitters doesn’t have that. But he’s got everything else Kurt Schwitters, Circular Movement, World Orbit (1919). 
that Klee has got. The things that matter to us now.” 

I had one more try, this time with a painter ten years older, 
but who has only really now found himself. His work has more 
density than that of the younger men. One feels an extra layer 
of experience—above all the experience of the war. He is a 
reflective type and is a personal friend of Max Bense, one of 
the best-known philosophical writers in Germany today. I asked 
straight out, “What would you say was the impact of Dada now? 
The formal-aesthetic, or the moral, or what?” 

“Certainly not the formal-aesthetic. The Dadas were too mixed 
themselves—a bit of Expressionism, a bit of Cubism, a bit of 
Futurism ... And that’s not what they were interested in. No. I 
should say the sociological.” 

“You mean, I suppose, the attitude of protest? The political 
pacifism and so on?” 

“Yes, that’s just what I do mean. The kind of people they 
protested against are still here. And the dangers they saw are 
still here too.” 

“But you would admit that the use of unorthodox materials 
and so on...” 

“Yes, but I wouldn’t limit it just to that. It’s an attitude to 
everything, bringing all kinds of experience together, fusing it.” 

Perhaps the clearest testimony of an artist, though, is the 
already-famous Mildew Manifesto against Rationalism in Archi- 
tecture by Hundertwasser. Apparently timed for the Dada exhibi- 
tion, it was delivered by its author, the Viennese-Parisian Tachist 
painter, in various parts of Germany before being published. 


Painting and sculpture are now free [opens the manifesto]. 
. .. But this freedom, which is the condition for any art, does 
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'Ypposite: Johannes Baargeld, The Red King (1920). Francis Pieabia, Novia (c. 1920). 
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not exist for architecture . . . Everyone should be allowed to 
build, should have to build his own four walls and take re- 
sponsibility for them. One must accept the risk that such a 
wonderful structure may collapse and not shrink from some 
loss of life .. . We are nearing, with giant steps, the unpracti- 
cal, the useless and finally the uninhabitable. The great turning 
point, for painting absolute trans-automatism, is for architec- 
ture absolute uninhabitability.* 


And a page or two later he supports this sociologically: 


The material uninhabitability of the slum is preferable to the 
moral uninhabitability of functional, utilitarian architecture. 
In the so-called slum men’s bodies can die, but planned archi- 
tecture is the death of the soul. So the principle of the slum, 
wild, haphazard building, should be improved and taken as a 
basis, not functionalism. 


Finally the program, at the end: 


The constructivistic functionalistic architects wanted to destroy 
the beautiful old houses of the nineties with stucco facades 
and plant their empty boxes there . . . In justice one ought to 
tear down the monstrous buildings of Mies van der Rohe, 
Neutra, the Bauhaus, Johnson, Le Corbusier, etc., which are 
a generation out of date and morally unbearable . . . To save 
functional architecture from moral ruin, we must pour a dis- 
integrating medium over the clean glass and concrete walls, 


*Hundertwasser, Verschimmelung-Manijfest Gegen den Rationalismus 
in der Architektur (Verlag R. Kaufman, Mainz-Weisonau). 


Man Ray, 
The Rope Dancer (1917). 


Hans Richter, 
Rhythm 1921 (1921). 


so that the mildew can establish itself there . . . When a wall 
begins to mildew, when moss grows in the room and rounds the 
geometric corners, one should be happy that with the microbes 
and the fungi life comes into the house. 


In Hundertwasser the spirit of Dada is certainly alive. And if 
he seems to exaggerate he can claim the support, even to the 
splendid buildings which sometimes fall down and kill their 
inhabitants, of Professor Sibylle Moholy-Nagy.* 

However, what matters with artists after all is not what they 
may say or write, but what they do. It is early to say what in- 
fluence the Dada exhibition may have there. But as it happens 
there is one example. It is in the work of another of the thirty- 
year-olds, the leader of the “Group 53” in the Rhineland, which 
has established itself as the chief young group in the whole 
country. The painter is cool and friendly, with a certain dignity, 
but modest about his own work: the admirable chairman of a 
group. His paintings, following an early influence from Singier 
and Manessier, have been a matter of impasto figurations on 
flat-painted grounds, usually of the same (dark) color. They are 
opaque, a little sad, a certain helplessness relieved by natural 
elegance. A few days ago I saw his latest work. The oils have 
been replaced, almost entirely, by collage of corrugated paper 
on colored card—corrugated paper of every shade and pattern. 


*S. Moholy-Nagy, Native Genius in Anonymous Architecture (Horizon 
Press, New York, 1957). 
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There must be a dozen sorts. As complement then there are 
ragged bits of paper, mostly in pale tones, pale red or blue or 
brown or bluish white. The method is pure Dadaist collage. The 
effect is cool, floating, rather detached, with great formal 
elegance and a kind of restrained gaiety. In an odd way it 
resembles its author even in looks, his trim, tall figure and blond 
coloring. Nothing could be further from Schwitters’ dirty glow 
and romantic intensity. Moreover—to give a last twist to the 
comparison—the series was begun before the opening of the 
Dada exhibition! 


W.. is one to make of all this mass of mostly contradictory 
evidence? Nothing, I think, unless one remembers certain things. 
In speaking about art, one can sometimes say something of 
validity. But if one turns it around one often finds out that the 
contrary is valid too. Again, when art seems to show the mark 
of an outside event—anything from an exhibition to a revolution 
—one will usually find that the effect precedes the cause. Finally, 
in each artistic generation (which in the modern world may last 
no more than a decade), a style gets creative power. Cannibal- 
like, it sucks in from the past whatever it may need. Art feeds 
on art. It is not determined by this diet, though, but by some- 
thing out of the time, the present. When that changes, its system 
of values is overthrown. A valid criticism must attack that which 
it defended no more than ten or twenty years before. Society 
and “culture” on the other hand are governed by once-creative 
conceptions of art just as they are by once-valid ideas. A Picasso 
grows popular only when his work loses its creative interest. And 
by the final paradox, art not conditioned by its own time has no 
value for posterity. 

So seen, the impact of Dada on Germany may make some 
sense. It is called up from the past because art of the present 
needs it for its nourishment. But what the young creative artist 
on the one hand and the press and public on the other get from 
it are likely to be different. Or they may be the same, for dif- 
ferent reasons. Why is Dada, just Dada, needed now? We cannot 
know. We shall do so maybe in five or ten years, when what has 
happened in between provides us with an explanation. What is 
its influence? In such things as use of materials, it confirms what 
artists are doing anyway. Its influence can be accepted now 
because it is not any longer necessary. In such things as its 
attitude, Dada reflects (backward in time) creative attitudes to 
dominant materialism in Germany today. No sooner has the 
bathtub at last been installed than the free spirit kicks it out the 
window. But the contrary is also true. Creative art in Germany, 
as everywhere else where art is let alone, is looking for a prin- 
ciple of order to consolidate its Tachist liberty. It awaits the 
Cézanne of the dynamic age—and the “meaning” of this search 
as well will be cleared up by world events in time. In this sense. 
then, the Dada attitude, conceived to smash the bogus order of 
the nineteenth century, has now no interest. 

All this is beating about the bush, of course. Straight, then: 
What is the special interest of Dadaism for Germany today? 
Eight or nine months ago, I was talking to an under-thirty-year- 
old sculptor in Paris, one of the great artists of this time. We 
were not talking art, but politics: the demoralized politicos, the 
condottiere generals, the headlong collision of sectional interests, 
the mixture of murder and absurdity in an atmosphere of general 
apathy, a disintegration of the national consciousness. He said, 
“Tt’s all deplorable. But you do realize that if things weren’t like 
this we couldn’t work in the way we do.” In the German Federal 
Republic the absolute freedom which chaos brings, as in Weimar 
days, is missing. Dada offers a taste of it. That, I should guess, 
is why it is intoxicating on one level, as Bill Haley’s singing is 
on another. 
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S. Taeuber-Arp, 
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aa MULLER was born in Hamburg, Germany, in 1922, the son 
of Henry and Lisa Miller. His parents were active in the German 
Socialist movement, and his father, a political scientist, spent 
several years in a concentration camp during the early years of 
the Nazi regime. On his release the family began the enforced 
travels—to Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Holland and then a 
refugee camp in Southern France—which finally brought Jan, 
by way of Lisbon, to New York in 1941. While at school in 
Switzerland, where plunges in the snow were part of the pro- 
gram to build physical endurance, he had developed rheumatic 
fever which severely weakened his heart, and his health was not 
improved by the rigors of life in the refugee camp. As the strain 
on his heart became increasingly crucial, he underwent in 1954 
an operation which for a time held out some hope of prolonging 
his life. He had no appetite for the lingering existence of an 
invalid, however, and he continued to paint with a consuming 
energy until the very time of his death on January 29, 1958, only 
a few days after the close of his sixth exhibition at the Hansa 
Gallery in New York. 

Miiller was exposed to certain aspects of modern art as a child 
through the work and person of Laszlé Moholy-Nagy, who was 
a family friend and whose paintings hung in the Miiller home, 
and he was sufficiently concerned even at this early date to be 
opposed to the latter’s purist theories. His own active interest in 
painting did not begin until some years later, however, and it 
was directly stimulated by the work of De Chirico, which he saw 
by chance in New York. Originally inclined toward writing, he 
had nonetheless begun to look seriously at paintings in the 
Dutch museums, and he had also responded intensely to the 
landscape of southern France—the sunlit green and yellow, 
aqueduct-traversed landscape which recurs in many of his later 






The Heraldic Ground (1953). 
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among his contemporaries for its fusion of vital mythic content with iconoclastic composition. 
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small] paintings. Despite the privations of detention-camp life, he 
regarded the years in France as extremely happy ones, and his 
feeling for that particular countryside was so strong that, as he 
returns repeatedly to it in his painting, it becomes, in the full 
cycle of his work, the one serene and untroubled motif, assuming 
more and more the role of the earthly paradise which is integral 
to most of the mythological systems man has invented. 

Some of the attraction of De Chirico for this young man must 
have been the discovery of the power of non-literal images to 
stir responses based on latent experience, to touch on things 
unseen, impalpable, yet present in the human consciousness. 
This in a very different way became the object of his own paint- 
ing—to present images which, while wholly foreign to our 
everyday experience, strike chords of response in our projected 
experience, in the realms of dreams and imagination and areas 
below the conscious, and, too, in that dim awareness which links 
us with the cumulative life of the race throughout the ages. 
Through the vigor of his imagination and the compelling haste 
with which he painted, he brought forth these images, not 
clothed in the glacial mantle of Surrealism, nor as once-removed 
distillations of literary content, but as overwhelmingly immediate 
portrayals of human condition. Thus from the start content was 
unmistakably the motivating force in Jan Miiller’s art, and 
even during the years spent at the school of Hans Hofmann, who 
represented a diametrically opposite aesthetic, it took unques- 
tioned precedence over purely formal considerations. The idea 
that a painting must, first and foremost, always “work” in a 
purely formal sense, only called forth his scorn and anger. 
Yet he was instinctively a painter, and his works, large and small, 
are full of the most remarkable inventiveness in compositional 
terms. In his use of color, running strongly to primaries, he is a 











Bacchanale (1956). 


daring innovator, again guided by some unerring instinct which 
tempers the rawness of his palette with passages of subtlety and 
brilliance and sets colors against each other in such a way that 
they take on a radiant glow. 

Miller first studied at the Art Students League and then, from 
1945 to 1950, attended the Hans Hofmann school, where he met 
the other young painters with whom he joined in founding one 
of the first of the now flourishing artists’ co-operative galleries, 
the Hansa, which opened in 1952 on East Twelfth Street and is 
now located on Central Park South. Among the members of this 
group were Jean Follett, Miles Forst, Wolf Kahn, Allan Kaprow, 
Felix Pasilis and Richard Stankiewicz, representatives of a new 
generation of artists to whom figurative art was in a sense more 
revolutionary than abstraction and who pursued distinctly indi- 
vidual goals apart from the mainstream of Abstract Expression- 
ism. Miiller lived and worked for a number of years in a bleak, 
unheated loft on Bond Street which seemed to be entirely given 
over to painting, with only the most rudimentary provisions for 
living, and he later moved to another loft on Third Avenue near 
Fourth Street where his last works were painted. Summers were 
spent in Provincetown, which was the headquarters for Hofmann 
and many of his students, and where in 1956 he married Dolores 
James, who is also a painter. Ignored until his last year by the 
official art world, he did see one of his large “Faust” paintings 
acquired by the Museum of Modern Art in 1957, and his paint- 
ings were hung in the Whitney’s “Young Americans” exhibition 
in March of the same year, as well as finding their way into a 
growing number of private collections. 


A SMALL but well-selected and handsomely installed memorial 
exhibition at the Hansa Gallery (December 16, 1958-January 10, 
1959) included one of his very early paintings, possibly his first 
oil, the Cyclops (1943), in which the character of his subsequent 
work is already foreshadowed. A powerful pictorial image is set 
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before us in the towering figure of Polyphemus, with the stream 
of blood on his face and his drastically enlarged feet, ready to 
hurl a boulder at the departing Greek ship. There is no hesitancy 
in the execution, as if his imagination, gripped by the drama 
of the scene, could ill afford time for working out of technical 
problems; yet there is strength to the design, to the shapes 
formed by the sea and islands, and the color, too, is striking— 
the deep blue-green of the sea, the spotting of red on the distant 
island, the ship and the bleeding eye, the yellow of the ground 
between the rounded stones and the soft dappling of the slope 
beside the cave entrance, all of which enhance the vividness of 
the narrative. It is possible to associate this theme with the 
artist’s own escape by sea from a continent over which a blind 
giant raged, yet, as with his later work, there is no deliberate 
allegorical structure; it is the immediate presentation of the 
scene itself which stirs us whether or not we look for further 
implications. It is true, however, that an artist does re-create his 
own existence in his art, and we will find recurring in Jan 
Miiller’s painting, in his choice of themes and his treatment of 
them, many reflections of his physical condition and the attend- 
ant difficulties and forebodings, as well as factors which bear 
directly on his German heritage and childhood, the years in 
flight from the Nazis, and on his passionate concern with 
freedom. 

Despite the fact that he left Germany as a boy and that he 
lived in the United States during his entire painting career, Jan 
Miiller’s work remains German in its roots and its preoccupa- 
tions, although association with the “New York School” may 
have contributed to the sense of release, boldness and freedom. 
The German concern with graphic pictorial vividness fascinates 
and terrorizes us when we encounter it as children on the pages 
of Slovenly Peter or Tales from Grimm; it reaches far back in 
the history of German art, past the medieval sculptures of the 
Bamberg Cathedral, even to the vitality which animates certain 
Ottonian manuscripts, and it prevails over French influences in 
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Jan Miller 1922-1958 


the Germany of the early part of the twentieth century. In 1914 
Franz Marc wrote to August Macke: “What do I care about the 
‘peinture’ of the French? We Germans are and remain born 
illustrators, even as painters.” 

The distinguishing feature is not simply a matter of illustra- 
tion and highly charged emotional content, but of the character 
of forms, angular and jaggedly broken, the disturbing perspec- 
tives and spatial incongruities which reflect the psychological 
unrest and drive for expression belonging to the national herit- 
age. Although the most important twentieth-century German 
artists had died or had left Germany by the time the Bauhaus 
was closed in 1933, it hardly seems possible that Miiller can 
have been unacquainted with the work of the Expressionists or 
of Grosz and Beckmann during his formative years, and it is not 
unlikely that he was also conscious of the influence of the late 
nineteenth-century romantic allegories by such painters as Béck- 
lin and Franz von Stock. Of all German painters, Griinewald 
was the artist Miiller admired most profoundly. and inspiration 
for his polyptychs and folding-panel pieces may well have 
derived from the Isenheim Altarpiece with its successive stages 
of graduated intensity. 


ie EARLIEST canvases which Miiller exhibited in his first 
shows at the Hansa Gallery were “mosaic” paintings, made up 
of small squares of color, irregular in size and spacing and 
based always on landscape or figure compositions. The touches 
of color, sometimes elongated into strokes, run in lines which 
converge and swirl together, activating the large canvases with 
dynamic patterns of motion and light, as in Bacchanale (1952), 
in which the small, roughly blocked in figures emerge from the 
formless universe as frail substances which challenge the en- 
gulfing chaos. A small landscape in the collection of Horace 
Richter, one of Miiller’s most enthusiastic patrons, is a more 
tranquil example of the early mosaic paintings, with its subtle 
shifts from the never-rigid vertical-horizontal grid, the squares 
accumulating in undulant lines toward the horizon and _ pro- 
nounced diagonals in the foreground, breaking into confetti 
clusters of dots and deepening into heavier accents, all within 
a complex rhythm of color alternation. In some paintings figures 
are formed simply by shifts in the direction of the color squares 
or rectangles, woven as it were into the fabric of the whole. 
while in others they are painted in more solid masses so that 
they became substantial units entangled in the web of broken 
color. 

One of the most beautiful of this latter type of composite 
paintings is The Heraldic Ground (1953). in which four horse- 
men on rearing steeds, traversed by the varying diagonals of 


Concert of Angels (1957). 


their lances, are arrayed against and partially absorbed into 
the field of color patches which repeat and disperse the colors 
of horses and riders. It is a footnote to the rich tapestry of a 
Uccello, and it is the initial sounding of a recurrent theme in 
Miiller’s work, the equestrians, who, solitary or in pairs, 
approach the prostrate naked women in the forest, or joust with 
each other, or sometimes with a woman astride another woman 
—again a recurrent image. 

Why does the horse appear so repeatedly? The artist did not 
like to intellectualize over his imagery; he would say merely 
that painting horses gave him great satisfaction. In medieval and 
Renaissance symbolism the horse stands for violent and irra- 
tional passion. The man on the horse is a symbol of power, 
also of the active life, and the rearing equestrian figure is a 
universal symbol of conquest. The horseman, too, is synonymous 
with the quest, the striving for or pursuit of the unattainable, 
one of the final themes which occupied the artist. Death also 
rides a horse, so does the abductor, and perhaps the two some- 
times coincide here; death is also a woman, “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci,” who waylays the rider. Thus, while the riders 
approach the supine women in the dark groves of the “trysting 
place” paintings in the triumphal attitude of possessors, there 
is always the alternate suggestion that they are being lured to 
their doom by the mysterious sorceresses of the Northern forests 
who use various guises to ensnare their victims—for Miiller’s 
women are often harpies and witches, and his concern with 
demonic imagery and with the temptations of Faust and St. 
Anthony in other works may also impinge on these paintings. 

The role of the woman in this art is by no means an exalted 
one. The man, clothed and nobly mounted, is contrasted with 
the brutal, subhuman image of women riding naked women, or 
women naked and prostrate on the ground. In one pastel a 
woman is mounted backwards on a horse—an ancient form of 
punishment or disgrace. In the “Walpurgis Night” paintings, 
Faust is surrounded by the cavorting naked witches of Mephi- 
stopheles’ domain, riding on broomsticks, standing on each other, 
crouched on each other’s shoulders, led by the hideous squatting 
Lilith. Robed or naked, standing, crouching or crawling, they 
form a grim and ghastly array in the parody of Piero della 
Francesca, Concert of Angels (1957), as they do in a number 
of smaller paintings of witches’ choruses and revels. They leer 
with hag-toothed grins in the garish heads of panels from the 
hanging pieces, or huddle together, as in the Three Seated 
Figures of the Richter Collection, gray-fleshed but with bright 
cheeks of orange, green and blue, more pathetic here than evil. 
Finally, in the reversible St. George and Walpurgis Night 
triptych (1956), the center panel shows St. George slaying the 
dragon, with the nude blonde girl trussed up in the background. 
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and on one volet St. George stands with the head of the dragon 
in one hand and the bloody head of the “rescued” maiden in 
the other. 

Sadism, specifically directed, is by no means the proper infer- 
ence to draw from all this, however, for there is as much 
buffoonery as there is satire and as much humor as anger, espe- 
cially when it comes to the crude but deliberate indicating of 
features which give the witches their delightfully various facial 
expressions. The German mingling of romantic mysticism and 
graphic earthiness is ever present, but combined with them is 
the spirit of a passionate iconoclast, one who is just as opposed 
to the glorification of the female form as the embodiment of 
ideal beauty as he is to the purely formalistic doctrines of art. 


e iconoclasm extends to all the traditional modes of art. 
He devastatingly defies the grand manner, even in his most 
monumental compositions, and mocks at refinements of render- 
ing and precepts of design with flagrant crudities and fantastic 
improvisations. At the same time he opposes, at the other ex- 
treme, nonobjectivism or any form of abstraction as a suitable 
vehicle for expressing man’s concerns about himself and his 
world. (This attitude also extended to social and political struc- 
tures; at one time, seeking to find some extension for his beliefs 
on the subject of political freedom, he attended meetings of 
various groups, but found even the amount of organization neces- 
sary to unite the anarchists an intolerable restraint.) Perhaps 
the discipline of the mosaic paintings was his own purgative 
through which to abolish any lingering conventions, for his art 
gradually emerged from this period in a form that is absolutely 
unique—and inimitable since it is without theoretical basis. 
Gangling, knobby, chalk-white figures, roughly modeled in 
gray like Renaissance grisaille panels, disport themselves in 
bacchanalian orgies in a shallow space which is deepened and 
softened by the loosely brushed grounds of darkly illumined 
colors. Fragments of the mosaic of colors still appear occasion- 
ally to remind one of the once-inviolate surface, and they also 
are transferred in part to the “path” paintings and to the bright 
landscape backgrounds of the “Bacchanales” and the abduction 
and trysting scenes—in the form of interrupted bands of color, 
bright reds and yellows, which counter, in their horizontality, 
the processions of dark vertical tree trunks and set up a vibrant 
interplay with the greens and blues of the foliage. One is struck 
by the richness of design and the fecundity of compositional 
invention in a number of these paintings. Note for example the 
variety of postures and groupings of the heavy-limbed figures 
and the drama of the negative shapes they form on the dark 
but open ground in the 1956 Bacchanale, or the manner in 
which the woman’s outstretched arms frame the corner of a 


Trysting Place (1957). 


Variation on Path Theme (1956). 


canvas while her white knees and legs continue and reverse the 
black undercurled front legs of the horse, the tree trunks 
becoming an extension of both human and animal limbs, in the 
Richter Collection’s Trysting Place (1957). 

An attempt to introduce symbolical content into the land- 
scapes which he loved to paint may be seen in the “path” paint- 
ings of 1955 and 1956. Double or single paths, each dividing to 
leave a circular island and coming together to reach an eventual 
impasse, or simply traveling straight up from the lower edge of 
the canvas to become abruptly blocked, are seen as two-dimen- 
sional shapes against a receding landscape. Apparently for him 
these paths were equated with vision, which has its limits of 
penetration and which likewise may operate in a perspective 
that is at variance with pragmatic experience; they also might 
describe an agoraphobic complex or refer to his own mortal 
intimations, for he lived constantly with the sound of the arti- 
ficial valve in his heart which marked his lifebeat. In some 
paintings the paths are more integrated with the landscape, 
winding up a hillside, traveled by a solitary rider, or running 
diagonally (and blocked midway) toward a vivid pink patch in 
the sky. Other landscapes are the pathless, sun-illumined recol- 
lections of France, their yellow-greens interrupted by a distant 
aqueduct or a white-walled house on a hillside; these, together 
with the dark groves suggestive of the German forests, also 
furnish the setting for his mysterious allegories, giving them 
ancient pagan roots and involving them in the complex fabric 
of Mediterranean mythology and Northern medieval romance. 


I. 1956 Miiller executed two large canvases depicting the 
witches’ revels in the Walpurgis Night scenes from Faust, which 
fired his pictorial imagination and drew his concern toward the 
implications of the theme of temptation and the struggle be- 
tween the forces of good and evil. These are not merely illustra- 
tions of Goethe, but visions which he conjures through the 
intensity of his own imagination into horror-tinged immediacy. 
Against a dark ground where passages of stinging color glow 
with an unearthly light, the chalky witches in brutally ludicrous 
postures surround the tormented Faust, while Mephistopheles, 
standing to one side as stage director, points out his victim with 
the hand of Griinewald’s St. John in the Crucifixion. 
Stemming from these paintings came further paintings of 
demonic imagery, construed with all the fury of a man trying 
to exorcise the demons of his private torment, symbols of the 
darker nature of humanity, of bestiality, ignorance and fear. 
This series culminates in one of his last major paintings, The 
Temptation of St. Anthony, a work which contains only in part 
the graphic quality of his other pictures, specifically in the 
figures riding the red-eyed beast; the clustered heads seem 
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Faust I (1956-57). 


One of several “Walpurgis Night” paintings executed in 
1956-57 to “illustrate” Goethe, the work indicates Miiller’s 
fascination with the theme of human wavering between 
good and evil. Here Faust, surrounded by posturing witches, 
is fixed by the menacing finger of Mephistopheles. 
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almost disembodied, while the white figures, fanning outward in 
a marvelous arrangement, are reduced to simple rectangles with 
outstretched arms and legs, more like substanceless apparitions 
than the forcefully portrayed earlier denizens of darkness. They 
suggest souls fluttering between heaven and hell rather than the 
actual agencies of evil. One last related image, which is the 
artist’s own and came to him shortly before his death, appears 
in a small pastel in which the devil, standing beside a man, 
seizes in his hands the arms of the man’s shadow, and raises 
it from the ground. 

Among other themes which can hardly be enlarged upon here 
are the visions of devastation depicted in Of This Time, of That 
Place, in which a frieze of fallen bodies extends across the 
canvas while beyond them white circles mark the painful trun- 
cation of tree stumps and logs; the illustrations from Hamlet 
and other literary sources; and, as a counterpoint to the larger 
schemes, the small flower paintings in oil and in pastel. In the 
last, the blossoms, ranging from one to five or six in a vase, 
are simple rounds of color usually, red, yellow or blue, evenly 
spaced on stiff little stems or limply drooping, distinct from 
each other, proclaiming the wonder of life’s renewal in their 
color and its poignance in their separation. Growing out of the 
“trysting place” theme came the idea of the quest: The Search 
for the Ball, that elusive shining object of the fairy tale that 
rolls ever onward into the wood, and The Search for the Uni- 
corn, fabulous beast of China and India, evasive quarry of 
medieval huntsmen (which according to legend can only be 
captured with the bait of a young maiden; loving purity and 
innocence, he will fall asleep with his head in her lap and can 
then be taken by the waiting hunters)—both symbols of the 
unattainable. The vision is at once carnal and tinged with the 
nobility of purpose of the medieval chanson de geste, portraying 
that dichotomy between spirit and flesh with which man per- 
petually torments himself, but also suggesting their resolution. 
One interpretation given for these late paintings is that the 
glowing ball is actually a palpitating heart, symbol of the 
unobtainable for the artist himself as he felt the ebbing stream 
of his own life. 


J... MULLER did not set out to fabricate an elaborate allegori- 
cal structure; he painted what vitally concerned him, the 
visionary intensification of his own physical and metaphysical 
experience, in terms of images which he grasped from many 
sources. What he has left, however, is a body of work which. 
when viewed as a whole, becomes a cyclical metaphor of human 
existence, with its parallel in the chivalric and mythological 
cycles. It is the story of the Creation, of bacchanalian revels. 
of battles and devastation, of lovers’ trysts and heroes’ quests. 
the torments of temptation and the tortures of demons, and the 
visions of an earthly paradise or lost Eden, which have been 
formulated again and again throughout the history of mankind. 
as externalizations of aspects of the human psyche. The fact 
that he would connect seven or eight seemingly unrelated panels 
together in vertical series bears out this view of his work as a 
conceptual whole; the witches and riders and lovers and land- 
scapes and bestial beings belong together because their counter- 
parts exist simultaneously in a single source, the human mind. 

At the time of his death Jan Miiller was working on a very 
large canvas on the theme of Jacob’s Ladder. Instead of the 
single ladder of Jacob’s vision, there are many staggered ladders 
with figures clambering and sitting on them; in the lower right 
a group of figures stand beside a green corpse stretched on the 
ground, and in the upper left the dark sky opens to reveal a 
soft radiance of pink and blue. The painting speaks for itself. 
Death and Resurrection close the thematic cycle. 
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The Search for the Unicorn (1957). 


This work falls within a series of paintings on the theme of the quest—which 
in turn evolved from one of Miiller’s most ubiquitous themes, that of the “tryst.” 
The relation of the two lies in the concept of the woman’s dual role as the 
temptress or obstacle to the quest and as the hero’s destiny, for she is the eternal 
symbol of life and regeneration, the Earth Mother and Queen Goddess, on 
whom the hero’s mastery of the world ultimately depends. The recumbent 
women here emphasize the passivity of the role, the given, known, immutable 
life cycle, in contrast with the striving, seeking role of the horseman, the one 
who would know. Seen in duplication the hero is no longer the superman of 
mythology—he is everyman. His quarry, the elusive unicorn or the golden ball, 
presented in the glowing red and blue circle, is guarded by the women, vessels 
of life; in mythological cycles the hero can attain the sought-after prize only 
through mystical union with the Queen Goddess. The setting enhances the sense 
of mystery—a shadowed glen enclosed by the dark verticals of the trees which 
continue the lines of the figures and animals, and the distant band of yellow 
which lends an unearthly radiance to the vision. The directness of the painting, 
even to the brusque drawing of the features, gives immediacy, a quality of 
intensely imagined experience, to an image which, with a more conventionally 
polished and refined rendering, might have become simply a literary illustration. 
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Pisce shown in its entirety for the first time, the superla- 
tive collection of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pearlman is currently on 
view (through February 21) at the Knoedler Galleries in New 
York. The works are presented in a benefit exhibition organized 
in behalf of the Greenwich House Music School. 

Outstanding in the Pearlman Collection is the group of 
twenty-three Cézannes—five oils, twelve water colors and draw- 
ings, six lithographs and etchings. The prize of the group is a 
late Mont Sainte Victoire (1904); also from the final years of 
Cézanne’s career is Well and the Rock (1900), represented not 
only in oil but in a water-color version as well. Of the earlier oils 
one is an 1879 example from the “Bather” series, and another 
an 1880 work from the series of portraits of the artist’s son. 
Among the water colors are two that date from the year of 
Cézanne’s death, L’Allée and Road through Woods. 

Other painters represented are Manet, Van Gogh, Renoir, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Modigliani, Soutine, Utrillo and Kokoschka. 
Particularly famous are the two Lautrecs, The Opera Messalina 
(1900) and Le Bois Sacré (1884), the latter a parody on the 
Puvis de Chavannes panel of the same title. No less than four 
Soutines are included: Self-Portrait (1917), Gorge du Loup 
(1922), Choir Boy (1925) and Woman in Blue (1927). The 
seven pieces of sculpture are by Gauguin, Lehmbruck, Modi- 
gliani and Lipchitz. 

While including a number of famous and striking examples, 
the Pearlman assemblage as a whole makes it evident that solid 
worth was the first consideration in bringing the works together. 
The current exhibition affords New Yorkers the opportunity to 
relish an ensemble that presents a standard of quality rarely 
matched in private collections. 


Cézanne, Citerne au Parc du Chateau Noir (1895-1900). 


‘ézanne, Arbres sous la Tempéte (c. 1900). 



































































































































































































































MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


= first enters the history of modern painting in the name 
of “reality”: the year is 1912, and the papier collé assumes a 
crucial role in the climax of Analytic Cubism. Then, claiming 
squatter’s rights, it consolidates its position in the name of fan- 
tasy: the pasted collage-construction turns out to be a perfect 
vehicle for the strategy of Dada. By an extension of logic, it 
suddenly yields a new and radical syntax for modern sculpture. 
Thus, by the early twenties all its functions—pictorial, poetic 
and syntactical—are fully stated. 

It is the last—the syntactical—which has had the most signifi- 
cant effect on the art of the last four decades, but its influence 
has been confined almost entirely to sculpture. Nonetheless, all 
three aspects of collage confirm its central place in modern art. 
They also raise some critical questions about its recent “develop- 
ment.” 

If one uses quotation marks around this word, it is because 
collage disclosed the full range of its possibilities within less 
than a decade of its invention. Subsequently it has an interesting 
history, but it can scarcely be said to have had a significant 
development. Moreover, its initial appearance in 1912 was at the 
level of major art; by comparison, even the brilliant collage- 
constructions of the Dada period, which forms the closing 
historical parenthesis on its term of authentic development, strike 
one as less expressive and more than a little derivative. To move 
from the Cubist collages of Braque and Picasso to Arp’s Squares 
Arranged According to the Laws of Chance is already a move 
from the major to the minor. 

Only one man has succeeded in restoring collage to the realm 
of major expression. And from what an unexpected quarter he 
came! How astonishing that it should have been Matisse, the 
most conservative and certainly the most bourgeois of the great 
avant-garde mandarins—one of the few painters of our time who 
might have said of himself: La peinture frangaise—c’est moi! 

The papiers collés of Matisse’s last period are distinguished 
by an amplitude of statement and a magnificence of image abso- 
lutely unique in European art since the war. The union of 
sensation and logic which has always been the guiding force of 
French art was suddenly invested with new confidence by this 
aging master. Matisse had always been a lyric painter, and one 
finds in his last works a new concentration which seeks to trans- 
form his lyric vision into a more permanent mode of celebration. 
The pictorial basis of this concentration was his own special 
version of the papier colleé. 

We are offered an opportunity to see the range of Matisse’s 
accomplishment in this medium in the new Verve edition of The 
Last Works of Henri Matisse,* which is devoted to the papiers 
collés of 1950-54 along with drawings of a slightly longer period. 
Matisse used papers which had been colored on his instruction 
in flat, luminous gouache; he cut his forms with scissors and 
pasted them into compositions which have certain characteristics 
of sculpture—Georges Duthuit writes of Matisse in this role as 
“The Carver of Light”—and certain affinities to stained glass 
and graphic design, but which above all other considerations 
fulfill the destiny of Matisse’s own painterly style. The last 
papiers collés are a kind of constructed painting—collages of 





*The Last Works of Henri Matisse. Texts by Pierre Reverdy and 
Georges Duthuit. Published by Harcourt, Brace and Co. ($32.50). 












light, as it were—and a brilliant denouement to the pictorial 
drama whose first act was the Red Studio of 1911. 

Thus, the two major uses of collage in our century—Braque’s 
and Picasso’s in 1912-14, and Matisse’s in 1950-54—are both 
addressed to the problems of painting, to solving pictorial prob- 
lems which for one reason or another could not be solved within 
the strict conventions of a painted surface. This does not neces- 
sarily assign to collage any less noble a role in modern art— 
quite the contrary. Yet it reminds us of the fact that in its major 
expressions to date, collage has been intimately involved with 
painting as such, and has not really established itself as an 
autonomous medium. Perhaps an awareness of this point might 
be useful in correcting some of the inflated talk which has lately 
attached to the practice of collage in New York—I mean all the 
talk about radical innovations and new departures which only 
succeeds in making artists and their dealers sound more and 
more like Madison Avenue copywriters. 


oo exhibitions have recently brought the current preoccupa- 
tion with collage into sharp focus: the show called “Beyond 
Painting” at the Alan Gallery (December 29-January 24) and 
the survey of “Art and the Found Object” which the American 
Federation of Arts installed at the Time-Life Reception Center 
(January 12-30). The Alan exhibition brought together collages 
and constructions by George Cohen, Bruce Conner, Joseph Cor- 
nell, Bruce Gilchrist, Jasper Johns, William King, Alfred Leslie, 
Corrado Marca-Relli, George L. K. Morris, Robert Motherwell, 
George Ortman, Robert Rauschenberg and Esteban Vicente. The 
AFA show also included Cornell and Rauschenberg in a col- 
lection which surveyed work by Alberto Burri, José de Creeft, 
Sari Dienes, Marcel Duchamp, Max Ernst, Man Ray, Louise 
Nevelson, Kurt Schwitters and Richard Stankiewicz, as well as 
some “natural objects” from the collection of Ben-Zion. 

There are some curious omissions in these two shows—I 
thought it especially unfortunate that neither included work by 
the two women whose mastery has made itself felt in the works 
of others: Jean Follett and the late Anne Ryan—yet by and 
large they succeed in showing us both the serious functions and 
the inflated pretensions which now characterize the arts of 
collage and construction in New York. 

Since the functions as well as the pretensions vary a great 
deal, it might be well to specify some differences, for they are 
not only matters of style and temperament but differences in 
seriousness. For some of the artists represented in the Alan 
exhibition—Motherwell, Vicente, Marca-Relli, Morris and Leslie 
—collage represents exactly what it represented to Picasso, 
Braque and Matisse: a surrogate form of painting. For these 
artists, collage has nothing to do with extending the frontiers 
of sensibility or inventing new means for a new epoch. Collage 
is for them an adjunct to painterly expression, a clarifying 
footnote to whatever triumph or crisis their painting may be 
undergoing at a given moment. It has no plastic autonomy 
outside painting at all. 

There are others who are primarily image-makers; George 
Ortman and George Cohen are the notable examples here. Yet. 
even they differ markedly from each other, Cohen inclining 
toward a symbolic mode of painting, Ortman really a sculptor 
manque. I think Cohen and Ortman justify their means far more 
than others here, and, paradoxically, one feels of Cohen at least 
that the means will lead directly back to painting sooner or 
later. Ortman succeeds so completely in imposing a personal 
iconography on his means that one is content for the moment 
to allow a certain confusion of genres. 

It is Joseph Cornell, of course, who is the leading iconog- 
rapher of the group. Cornell has a formidable reputation, and 
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Esteban Vicente, 
Collage with Black 
and Yellow; 

at Alan Gallery. 


George Ortman, 
A Sweet Woman; 
at Alan Gallery. 


George L. K. Morris, 
Barn Dance; 
at Alan Gallery. 


his work has many admirers (among whom I do not count my- 
self). This kind of reputation is always interesting to explore, 
and I shall do so presently, but for the moment let us note his 
place among the image-makers. 

There is another group of collagists and constructionists 
whom I would designate as visual publicists. Rauschenberg, 
Johns and Conner are the obvious examples. Their work speaks 
directly to current taste, and touches art only on the periphery 
and by virtue of a breakdown in standards. Rauschenberg, for 
example, is a very deft designer with a sensitive eye for the 
chic detail, but the range of his sensibility is very small— 
namely, from good taste to “bad.” His gaily contrived con- 
structions combine the official good taste of the most epigonous 
Abstract Expressionism with some decorative bits of nastiness 
intended to “offend” (which is to say, delight) bourgeois feel- 
ings. Frankly, I see no difference between his work and the 
decorative displays which often grace the windows of Bonwit 
Teller and Bloomingdale’s. The latter aim to delight the eye with 
a bright smartness, and Rauschenberg’s work differs from them 
only in “risking” some nasty touches. Fundamenta!ly, he shares 
the window decorator’s aesthetic: to tickle the eye. to arrest 
attention for a momentary dazzle. 

Jasper Johns too is a designer. His designs are mock-naive. 
His hand-painted American flags, targets, numbers, and so on, 
are a kind of Grandma Moses version of Dada, but they differ 
from real Dada in this respect: that Dada sought to repudiate 
and criticize bourgeois values, whereas Johns, like Rauschen- 
berg, aims to please and confirm the decadent periphery of 
bourgeois taste. 

It says a great deal about the current scene that Johns should 
be enjoying such an amazing vogue. It is only a year since his 
first one-man show at Castelli’s, and in the interval he has 
become one of the most successful artists in New York. It is 
well known that Mr. Alfred H. Barr, Jr., seized upon that 
exhibition as an event of singular importance, acquiring works 
not only for the Museum of Modern Art but also (reportedly) 
for himself and a colleague. The Art News joined in this 
enthusiasm, putting one of Johns’ target paintings on the cover 
of a winter number, and last summer the Modern acted on its 
taste by including Johns in a special section of the Venice 
Biennale. At the Carnegie International, Johns was the only 
American to receive a prize for painting. 

There is more than a sociological interest in this kind of suc- 
cess. Johns’ current vogue, along with Cornell’s and Rauschen- 
berg’s, raises questions about the relation of this kind of 
collage-construction to the art scene at large. In particular, it 
raises the question of its relation to the nonobjective taste into 
which it seems to fit with such ease. 

For myself, I think the relation between the popularity of 
this kind of construction—let us call it “object-art”’—and non- 
objective taste is direct and extremely significant. No earlier 
decade has equaled the 1950’s for the sheer emptying out of 
pictorial content, for the suppression of imagery from the art 
of painting, and it is the same decade which has seen the rise 
of object-art to an unprecedented popularity. Thus, the public 
which has accepted nonobjective painting with the greatest 
enthusiasm is the same public which welcomes this curious 
“return to the object” with the most hysterical praise. How 
meaningfully they complement each other: these large non- 
objective canvases in which the manipulation of shallow space 
is the principal concern, and these objects, so decorative, so 
crowded with detail, so literary (and even journalistic) in their 
associations, and so utterly concrete in their imagery. 

The truth seems to be that nonobjective painting has not 
satisfied the needs even of those artists and collectors who have 
been primarily concerned to promote it. Consciously or not, 
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George Cohen, Limbus; at Alan Gallery. 


their turning to object-art speaks for the fact that nonobjective 
painting alone fails to satisfy their hunger for a contemporary 
artistic culture of wider and richer interests. All those com- 
plications of imagery and subject-matter which they have loudly 
proclaimed as a thing of the past, as an irrelevance left over 
from the dead tradition, they have themselves sought out in 
these constructed objects which for prettiness, for illusionistic 
“poetry,” for sheer decorative sweetness and literary nostalgia, 
have not been equaled since the worst days of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. 

It seems that we are willing after all to adhere to the values 
of the past so long as they are fragmented and then disguised 
under new metaphysical euphemisms. Thus, rather than declare 
openly an interest in expressive imagery as such, we take our 
nonobjective art and our object-art together, in a disparate 
mishmash of standards which would be a scandal if it were not 
such an official and totally accepted philosophy. 

It was Cornell who first showed the way into this curious 
alliance of nonobjective taste and object-art, and he remains 
its most talented exponent. He also showed how useful it could 
be for an artist in this medium to wield a certain versatility. In 
the AFA show, there are two Cornell boxes which are vastly 
different from each other: the first is a concise summary of 
Abstract Expressionism under glass, the second a collection of 
filled bottles. The first is loaned from the collection of Robert 
Motherwell, the second from Marcel Duchamp. It is particularly 
this capacity to be all things to all men that Cornell’s imitators 
have learned so assiduously. Their current success shows how 
generously this lesson has paid off. 


Tus sheer opportunism of a great deal of neo-Dada collage- 
construction is made clear by a glance at the extensive Kurt 
Schwitters exhibition currently on view at the Sidney Janis 
Gallery (February 2-March 7). Schwitters is the patron saint 
of the Dada collage. With Arp, it was he who brought “poetry” 
to the Cubist papier collé, and it was Schwitters alone who 


elevated the use of rubbish to the function of an artistic material. 

But what a world separates Schwitters from the visual publi- 
cists who currently claim to be his heirs! With its incredibly 
rich repertory of images and its apparent attempt to do modern 
art over again from discarded papers, Schwitters’ work leaves 
one with the feeling of having seen the whole modern movement 
re-enacted in miniature. Elements of Cubism, Futurism, Purism, 
Surrealism, Constructivism—alas, even Dadaism—all enter into 
these elegant little statements, each the size of a notebook page 
and often effecting the spontaneity of an idea quickly jotted 
and laid away for the future. Schwitters’ oeuvre is indeed a 
kind of public Dada journal on the progress of modern art, 
and Schwitters himself a cultivated “journalist” who can trans- 
late any “event” in modern art into his own Dada-ese. His work 
has a close relation to Klee’s, both in format and in the depth 
of culture which supports it. And just as Klee looked to primi- 
tive forms for inspiration in the face of a moribund culture, 
so Schwitters looked into the “gutter” for materials and to the 
Dada philosophy for his rationale. 

It is precisely the depth of culture in Schwitters’ art which 
is overlooked by the legion of his imitators. Schwitters himself 
may have been at war with this culture; he certainly knew how 
to mock its pretensions. Yet the weight of that culture still 
plays a decisive role in the dialectic of Schwitters’ creative 
personality, and without a comprehension of that role his oeuvre 
cannot be completely understood. What often exposes Schwitters’ 
American imitators as unlettered vulgarians is precisely their 
inability to comprehend the cultural term of the dialectic. Like 
Narcissus at the pool, they see only the gutter and are exhilar- 
ated to think that art can be proliferated out of a milieu in 
which they feel so comfortably at home. 

The Schwitters show at Janis is a brilliant and stimulating 
event, but for those collagists who are not intent upon kidding 


Kurt Schwitters, Dol 333; at Sidney Janis Gallery. 





Ralph Rosenborg, Island and Pines; at Passedoit Gallery. 


themselves—do you suppose there are any left?—I think it 
will be a depressing event as well. For there seems to be no 
pictorial variation, no constructive fancy, no confluence of image 
or material which Schwitters has not already explored, either 
completely or tentatively. Artists are, of course, at liberty to 
enlarge the format, use obscene materials, make them three- 
dimensional, install music boxes and clip out the latest head- 
lines for an up-to-date look, but it won’t do much good. They 
are all going to look like vulgar academicians after we have 
seen Schwitters’ achievement in full. 


R... Rosensorc is showing a “Selection” of his paintings 
this month at the Passedoit Gallery (February 2-28). There 
are -twenty-nine works in all, dating from 1936 to 1958 (but 
most of them recent) and including both oils and water colors. 
Nearly all of them are in the small format to which the artist 
has always confined himself. 

Rosenborg is one of those gifted painters who somehow 
remain aloof from the more violent aspects of aesthetic ideology. 
He seems to derive inspiration from whatever is going on around 
him, and certainly his work has the aesthetic coloration of his 
time, but his art issues from what is essentially a private impulse 
having very little to do with the programmatic ideologies which 
distinguish the mainstream of painting in our time. He resembles 
those lyric poets whose diction is always consonant with their 
age, yet whose vision and imagery are too personal and concrete 
to be subsumed under any of the prevailing artistic categories. 

His current exhibition at Passedoit’s focuses on Rosenborg’s 
landscape and still-life themes, and unfortunately overlooks 
his paintings of the figure, which are among his best. Outstand- 
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ing in the current group are three landscapes painted at Mon- 
hegan Island last summer: /sland and Pines, Two Boats and 
Red Sky and Rock and Tide Pools. There is something of Turner 
in them and something of De Staél, yet the vision is clearly a 
statement of Rosenborg’s own lyrical attention to the vicissitudes 
of light on the sea and on the land which borders the sea. Rosen- 
borg’s is an art in which the visual and the conceptual still 
live at peace with each other, and indeed have no plastic life 
when separated from each other. Thus, his landscapes are 
“abstract” only in a manner of speaking; they are “abstract” 
in the sense that nature sometimes is. The intense red at the 
horizon in Two Boats and Red Sky, hovering over the cool blue 
sea, is a report on the visual data which inform the picture, 
but it is nonetheless audacious as a painterly gesture for being 
that. The tiara of brush strokes which forms the jeweled center 
of Island and Pines overlooks no plastic obligations to the 
physical medium in its stunning evocation of a particular place 
in a given moment of light. 

One sees this natural equation of visual poetry and painterly 
felicity still more concretely perhaps in the group of even 
smaller paintings (also from last summer at Monhegan) of 
rocks and marine vegetation. Here it is the nocturnal light of 
the sea which is evoked as it gathers itself in the whirlpools 
and rocks and mosses which fringe the edge of the land. Rosen- 
borg has an incredibly sensitive eye for these nocturnal values, 
and these small paintings are exquisite without being in the 
least fragile or precious. Like all his best work, they are precise 
in their imagery, intimate in their vision, jewel-like in texture 
and completely painterly in their finesse. Indeed, their quality 
brings to mind a concept of painterliness which implies exacti- 
tude and insight rather than muscular gesture. 
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Margaret Breuning: 


A selection of recent masters ... Bellows’ 


lithographs . . . the Midtown annual... 


still lifes by Madeleine Ruperti .. . a 
new breadth of design in Margit Beck’s 


water colors ... 


ELECTED paintings and drawings at French and 
Co., by nineteenth- and twentieth-century Euro- 
pean and American artists, form an exhibition 
which includes both noteworthy and somewhat 
indifferent work. It is not necessary, of course, 
that an exhibition “point a moral or adorn a tale,” 
but it would add much to the effective impression 
of this show if the basis of selection were ap- 
parent. In the early division, a canvas by Mary 
Cassatt, on her familiar mother-and-child theme, 
has been so drastically “restored” that its shining 
surfaces do not suggest the work of this artist. 
A painting of Venice by Turner, while it has none 
of the brilliance and ethereal substance of his 
famous canvases, does by juxtaposition of small 
areas of yellow and brown suggest Turner’s con- 
tribution to the later formation of Impressionism. 
Pissarro’s Old Chelsea, carried out in England, 
where he had fled with Monet from the Franco- 
Prussian War, reflects this influence in building 
up design with taches of color. A pencil drawing, 
At the Graveside, by Van Gogh, is reminiscent of 
his long self-discipline in draftsmanship and also 
echoes his melancholy temperament. His Reaper 
marks his period of attraction for Millet—because 
he felt that Millet was a friend of the workers. 
He not only adapted some of that artist’s subjects, 
but even copied them. Degas is represented by 
some rather negligible drawings, with one bril- 
liant sketch of a dancer. In contemporary work, 
Utrillo’s Lapin Agile, completely enveloped in a 
rosy glow, contrasts with his usual Montmartre 
palette. A water color of a single flower on a long 
stalk and a charcoal drawing of flowers by Mon- 
drian appear decidedly remote from his final phase 
of austere, nonobjective work. In this section, 
Villon is represented by a brilliant landscape: 
Charles Lepic, by a handsome semiabstract canvas, 
Régates; Alexander Istrali, by an abstract com- 
position, in harmony of line and color. Singier’s 
semiabstract Interior with Closed Shutters com- 
bines color and light patterns finely co-ordinated 
with the design. (French and Co., Jan. 5-24.) 


A. EXHIBITION of lithographs by George Bellows 
is always a stimulating experience, for this artist 
had the gift of conveying much of his passion for 
life in his work. He was always interested in the 
here and now of American life: city streets, prize 
fights, beach scenes, public baths—subjects decried 
vehemently by the academic world. He never 
visited Europe, but studied prints of the great 
masters’ work and their canvases in the Metropoli- 
tan. He was not swept up in the craze for the 
moderns, engendered by the Armory Show and 
producing a host of facile imitations of them; he 
was always Bellows, working out his own salva- 
tion through his own artistic language. In the 
series of prize fights, Stag at Sharkey’s reveals his 
early intense preoccupation with problems of light; 
it is not the solidity of the figures or the veracity 
of gestures, but their envelopment in light that is 
amazing. In another of this series, Counting Out, 
the limp body of the defeated man, the uplifted 
arm of the referee cutting the horizontals of the 
ropes, as also does the starkly standing figure, the 
fringe of excited spectators in the background— 
all are held into a totality of design. Such papers 


as Artists’ Evening Prayer Meeting and Benedie. 
tion in Georgia might seem straight reporting by 
for their bitter irony and poignant delineation of 
character. The finest of the war series, Edith 
Cavell, the white figure descending into the grim 
cellar, escapes dramatic effects in its overwhelming 
sense of real tragedy. His family portraits include 
enchanting versions of Anne and Jean. Many 
portraits of his wife reveal his sensibility tha 
never degenerated into sentimentality; in the 
family groups there is the appreciable tendernes 
of the bond uniting them. The varied Nudes, jn. 
vested with a sensuous beauty in their plastic forms 
of flowing planes and rhythmic contours defining 
them, seem to be imbued with the vitality and 
warmth of life. The Tennis Party suggests in black 
and white the sunlight patterns and summer 
warmth of his brilliant painting of this subject, 
Two papers that present divergent aspects of his 
interests and his ability to draw on wide resources 
to develop them are Sunday—Going to Church, 
where the youthful Bellows in the family surrey 
apparently resents his formal clothes and the 
decorous procession, and Mad House, which 
creates an awesome impression with its fearsome 
atmosphere brooding throughout the paper. (Alli. 
son, Jan. 1-Feb. 15.) 


Tux twenty-seventh annual exhibition of the Mid- 
town Gallery forms a rewarding showing. Including 
work by twenty-five artists, painters and sculptors, 
it presents a generally high average of accomplish. 
ment in a gratifying diversity of personal expres. 
sion. Among the oils, Annette Bartle’s summer 
landscape binds the apocalyptic vision of the sky 
to the earth below by a broad diagonal of 
radiance beating down on its curving ridges. 
Mediterranean, by William Palmer, shows massive 
cliffs, accented by a tonal harmony, thrusting into 
the sea beneath, this flat pale-blue sea and the 
band of deeper sky above forming the sustaining 
horizontals to these heavy verticals. Another out- 
sized version of natural forms appears in Morning 
in the Cove, by Jason Schoener, in which gargan- 
tuan cliffs bathed in radiance tower above the 
waters, with the foil of a shadowed rocky pool at 
the side—a complicated design well sustained. 
Summer Bathers, by Waldo Pierce, skillfully 
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Madeleine Ruperti, Bouquet Rose; 
at Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries. 
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ces a group of admirably modeled nudes in 


d Benedic. eflective relevance to their woodland environment, 
ports a graceful idyll free from the bravura that often 
ineation ¢f appears in this artist’s work. A tempera, Nun in 
+ Edith Gray, by Robert Vickery, is a witty conception, 
oa erm § contrasting the pensive gray-clad figure with a 
erwhe poster background of many colors. Although ad- 
aits include mitting the beauty of the delicately modulated 
oaths Many color notes in Isabel Bishop’s At Union Square, 
— that I find the canvas regrettably vague. There are 
te the many excellent water colors: Ernest Fiene’s bold 
Nu dee abstraction, Day and Night; Paul Cadmus’ impec- 
Leilies cal cable wash drawing, Male Nude; Emlen Etting’s 
we dell decorative thrust of white flowers across a paper; 
vitalit 2 the able resolution of detail into all-over design 
ee in blak in Dong Kingman’s Oriental , Village ; and the 
ee really outstanding Ancient Buildings, by William 
his cullen: Thon, that is an imaginative recasting of antique 
pects of ki forms in a melting glow of light and color. Ray- 
le reesiaa mond Puccinelli’s Penelope is a bronze figure of 
to Church finely adjusted bodily rhythms defining solidity 
mily aa: of form. The marble Lac du Cygne, by Arline 
os and Wingate, is a provocative head, combining highly 
ase, aa stylized form with delicate charm. Other inclu- 
ts beaiilall sions which should be commended are paintings 
saper. (Alli by Cecile Belle and Margit Varge and water colors 
a by Fred Meyer and Betty Parsons. (Midtown, 
Jan. 6-24.) 
of the Mid Panrincs by Madeleine Ruperti, in both oil and 
g. Including gouache, are abstractions with often a representa- 
ad sculptors, tional suggestion as the theme upon which the 
accomplish. conception is based. Such is Trois Bouteilles 
onal expre: Blanches, in which the tenuous forms of the bottles 
le’s summer | ™etBe somewhat into the glowing reds, blacks and 
n of the sky | Stays of the background that is defined by a 
diagonal of wavering line of deep red. It flows with a curious 
ving ridges atonal movement that escapes rhythms, but attains 
‘ows massive # tS Own cadence. Nature Morte is a completely 
arusting into abstract canvas, building up a brilliant design of 
on eke impinging planes of color. In contrast to the other 
e sustaining paintings, Deux Fruits—the solid forms of a pear 
A mother a and an apple in dull greens against a deeper 
,in Morning | 8t0e2 back—strangely suggests a mysterious sig- 
hich gargan- nificance in the realistic juxtaposition of objects. 
. chee The gouaches are all handsome adjustments of 
‘ocky pool at forms and colors. Gouache Rose is an involvement 
ll sustained § ° Pinks and pale reds in effective patterning. 
.e, skillfully Nature Morte au Gobelet displays a tiny purple | 
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vase holding a tiny flower, set against a large 
green goblet, both appearing to emerge from 
planes of blue and green. Liturgie, its heavy black 
planes dissolving into a background of whites and 
teds, is both abstract and expressionistic in its 
inescapable symbolism of ritual. All the paintings 
have distinctive conceptions, ably carried out with 
striking relations of line and color. (Van Diemen- 
Lilienfeld, Feb. 11—Mar. 2.) 


Marcis BEck’s sound craftsmanship and- personal 
idiom of design have been previously admired in | 
her exhibitions, and in the present showing of her 
water colors she has made a long step ahead in 
breadth of design and richness of palette. Some 
of the most impressive of these papers are abstract 
renderings of illimitable space, invested with in- | 
eandescent color that is often invaded by insistent | 
forms. Evening Flames is an indefinite area of | 
sky, banded with deep glowing reds that suffuse | 
the whole paper. Eternal Rays is full of vibrating | 
Movement, a diagonal of square red planes push- | 
ing across the paper, apparently checked in its | 
Motion by the thrust of an upright. Prism presents | 
@ pyramidal form of melting colors of ethereal 
substance. Wheat Fields, carried out in delicately 
telated blond notes, appears to sway in the wind. 
arresting paper is Airplane Descent, showing 
a lighted plane descending perilously through 
patches of blue sky and colorful clouds. All these 
bold conceptions are adroitly developed through 
ndsome patternings of light and color into con- 
gtuity of design. (Contemporary Arts, Feb. 9-27.) 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Philip Pearlstein: Unlike so much contemporary 
painting, particularly by younger artists, which 
depends for effect on being seen in numbers, these 
canvases are more effective seen one at a time. 
One reason for this is that each canvas reflects a 
total involvement that makes a maximum demand 
on the observer. Another is that Pearlstein has 
reached, in this, his fifth, exhibition, a point where 
he is more sure of his ideas than his capacity to 
vary them. In other words, profounder work awaits 
more depth on the part of the artist. Penetrating 
he already is. His realism might roughly be called 
Expressionistic except that an analytical intel- 
ligence attends each impulsive stroke. Seen en 
masse, his brushwork seems to have been piled on 
according to a formula. But what has happened 
is that his approach to rocks, landscapes and the 
roots of trees tends to be dominated by his ideas. 
That he is attempting to go “further” is apparent 
from a recent work, Boulder. It has elements of 
both Cézanne and Kokoschka, influences which 
imply scope and content. The organization is un- 
certain in its oscillation between the surface and 
an illusion of deep space, but the landscape has 
been particularized by feeling which enables him 
to be freer with detail. This, in turn, yields more 
variety. The strokes that in some are no more 
than extended planes (a cluster of which bring 
out the mass) now broach a complexity which he 
occasionally understates, in his root forms, for in- 


54 


stance, to the point of avoiding issues he has 
created for himself. But it should be kept in mind 
that these objections are raised in relation to his 
achievement, which is considerable, rather than 


promise not realized. (Peridot, Feb. 9-28.)—S.T. 


Ad Reinhardt: Darkness in Reinhardt’s painting 
is a form of light, not illumination or chiaroscuro 
but an aspect of form—what might be called total 
light. Swathed in seemingly impenetrable blacks 
and brown purples, these relentlessly close-valued 
canvases offer up their “image” reluctantly. The 
paintings are partitioned by simple but sizable 
geometric elements usually arranged in symmet- 
rical, right-angled fashion not so much for any 
inherent compositional interest as for the purpose 
of articulating the passage of light from one area 
to another. Still, they are the more palpable 
particulars in an utterly compressed style. Their 
variations from one canvas to another include 
color variations as well, so that the over-all mono- 
chrome effect yields to a series of considered 
arrangements that often as not look like some 
simple primitive design motif. A certain ritual 
note is unavoidable to the degree that they seem 
to invite contemplation. Considering their initial 
opaque impression, this invitation would seem to 
be a contradiction. But it only reflects the am- 
biguity of light that is being treated as form. The 
lack of visibility in Reinhardt’s work is not a 


Philip Pearlstein, Fallen Tree; 
at Peridot Gallery. 


fanciful joke but a momentary side effect of con- 
centrating light in such a way that it becomes as 
substantial as possible. Only a little natural light 
gained by standing to one side of the paintings 
is required to apprehend, visually at least, works 
which already contain so much light in themselves. 
(Parsons, Jan. 5-24.) —S.T. 


Adolph Gottlieb: The announcement of this 
exhibition contained a photograph of the artist 
standing behind a canvas laid on the floor, happily 
applying paint with a long-handled implement that 
looked more like a broad felt scraper than a brush; 
unfortunate as this photograph may have seemed, it 
does emphasize the gulf which separates Gottlieb 
from the spontaneous school of action painting o 
from Expressionism as it is related to forceful or 
at least manifest paint application. In other words, 
this is “idea painting” or abstract symbolism, 
preconceived and set before us as an immaculate 
entity in which even the drips and the straggling 
of a brush stroke beyond an edge have an intel 
lectual significance, even if it is only to remind 
us what the painting is not about. Each of the si 
large vertical canvases in this exhibition has two 
parts or nuclei, a closed form and an open of 
broken form, one above the other. The ¢ 

form is neither ovoid, circular nor square, but 
indeterminately between these three with edges 
that are not sharp, just slightly blurred where the 
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push carried a lighter load of paint and the 
jgckground color begins to show through; some- 
times there is a contrasting and densely opaque 
center (and here that long-handled applicator 
certainly comes into use) feathered with a dry 
brush around its edge, a vivid red within a glow- 
ing orange or Venetian red on black. The open 
form in a single color is dense at the center and 
jus, if the expression is admissible, a calligraphic 
periphery, formed by free yet calculated brush 
drawing, sometimes extending outward in spat- 
tered offshoots. The background or field is almost 
imperceptibly graded or varied by white brushed 
wer white or faint mists of gray or by a pale 
geen deepening a shade and being flecked with 
white. Magnetic consists of a gray orb above a 
yhite broken form on a light cocoa-colored 
ground ; Transfiguration III is white with a circle 
of red within red-orange and a spurting nucleus of 
black beneath, a black streak on the lower right 
edge, and a single small drip of brown (signifying 
the union of the black and red?). These are, of 
course, extremely elegant paintings, exquisitely 
worked out, and one can marvel indefinitely at 
their paradox of stationary instability. One can 
also search out multiple interpretations, such as 
the Oriental concept of the masculine-feminine 
universe, but no one seriously attempted a literal 
reading of Gottlieb’s pictographs—it seemed suffi- 
cient, as it certainly does with these paintings, 
that they implied significance. (Emmerich, Jan. 
5-31.)—M.S. 


Four Expressionists: This multiple retrospective 
of four loosely designated Expressionists illustrates 
the changes wrought by a conflict between form 
and content im a style that has traditionally put 
feeling before form. The four artists are the sculp- 
tors Doris Caesar and Chaim Gross and painters 
Abraham Rattner and Karl Knaths. Of the four, 
Rattner’s work has suffered most. Paintings like 
April Showers (1939) and Self-Portrait (1947) 
enabled him to indulge his talent for striking 
color which also issued from a strong humanitarian 
impulse. But after 1950 he attempted to express 
by color means alone a content which was in- 
separable from the structure that organized his 
color. And both were lost in. a holocaust of 
decoration. Less extreme has been the case of 
Doris Caesar, whose interests have passed from 
the caricaturish earthiness of the thirties to the 
aesthetic attenuations of female nudes, recalling 
Lehmbruck, which encumber with stylized senti- 
mentality a sculpture of overrefinement. The folk- 
like insularity of Chaim Gross’s style has protected 
him from more sophisticated animadversions 
though his is a delight in shape and material. A 
series of balancing figures have offered him a 
theme infinite in its capacity to absorb variations 
by which he has transcended a figurative debt to 
Nadelman. Karl Knaths has been concerned almost 
from the beginning with painting as an end in 
itself. Barroom (1931) clearly presages all of his 
subsequent preoccupations. His latest works like 
Lady (1958) revert in an evolved economy to 
Cubist roots but demonstrate his unique capacity, 
especially in this group, to maintain a simultaneous 

ization of form and content. His reputation, 
slow in accumulating, should be beyond question 
now. (Whitney Museum, Jan. 14~-Mar. 1.)—S.T. 


Brussels °58: While the U. S. Government has 
hardly distinguished itself as a patron of contem- 
porary art, someone should get credit for not 
panicking completely when a critical storm broke 
wer this exhibition of modern paintings and 
sculpture assembled for the U. S. Pavilion at the 

sels Fair. It was chosen by a jury under the 
auspices of the American Federation of Arts, and 
this selection is a capsule version of the complete 
show. Of the seventeen chosen painters, not over 
forty-five years old, and the twenty-five sculptors, 
for whom there was no age limit, all were repre- 
sented by at least one work, with the exception 





of some sculptors who had to be excluded because 
of space limitations. By New York standards it 
was a rather tame affair. Probably the biggest 
handicap faced by the jury was that it had to 
treat historically work which barely has a past 
by projecting it at the future. There were the 
usual errors of omission and commission (why 


‘Grace Hartigan and not Joan Mitchell? etc.), 


and in the light of what the exhibition presumably 
stood for, they seem more glaring. The sculpture 
selections, for instance, ignored virtually an entire 
generation of young artists, content with names 
that were largely blue-chip—Lipchitz, Baizerman. 
Callery. Nor were Lassaw, Roszak, Smith and 
Lipton particularly reckless choices either. There 
undoubtedly existed pressure to satisfy divergent 
(and regional) interests, but the inclusion of 
Baziotes and Motherwell as recognition for their 
“leadership” is hardly supported by their exam- 
ples, particularly a tiny (nine by twelve inches) 
Motherwell, barely more than a sketch, whose 
presence can only be explained by the flaw that 
weakened this “ambassadorial” exhibition—an 
excess of graciousness. (World House, Dec. 15- 
Jan. 17.)—S.T. 


Henry Niese: The pleasurable aspects of every- 
day life, that is, a bucolic everyday life, are 
described in terms of glowing color and unusual 
design which is at once a strong two-dimensional 
composition and an admixture of narrowing and 
expanding perspectives. In the whitewashed farm- 
house interior with its warm orange floor, different 
series of lines draw the eye in conflicting direc- 
tions, yet the dark bold design of the stove pipe 
remains flat on the surface; in Beneath the Tree, 
the converging lines of the beer- and cheese-laden 
table diverge again in the opening vista beyond 
the tree; in Clambake the eye is almost at table 
level, gazing up the groaning board, while at the 
same time one seems to look down at the reaching 
arms and busy eaters. This multiple vantage point 
effect is one of the factors which give interest to 
these paintings; another is the color, which is by 
no means confined to the merely tasteful, but is 
used with a certain fantasy to establish mood or 
even to dominate an entire canvas—as in the 
bright scarlet triangle of Red Tablecloth or the 
deep purple set off by orange in Prairie Night. 
There is an engaging candor to these paintings. 
as well as an involvement which goes beyond the 
simplicity of the subjects and their treatment and 
creates, almost unwittingly, provocative situations 
out of which arises a greater complexity than is 
at first apparent. A digression in subject and 
technique occurred more than a year ago, when 
the artist, engrossed in the history of World 
War I, did some paintings on this theme which 
are more somber in color and more atmospheric 
in their space; they seem acutely evocative of 
front-line conditions and situations as outmoded 
as the early plane whose wing looms out of the 
canvas, drawing the observer into its shadow. (G 
Gallery, Jan. 6-30.) —M.S. 


Bernard Reder: A Romanian from the Bukovina, 
Reder, who is now in his sixties, received his 
unsystematic training in Prague and Paris, where 
he came under the influence of Aristide Maillol. 
Later Reder settled in America, but returned to 
Europe in 1954. He now lives and works in the 
villa of a Florentine nobleman. To Americans 
Reder is known largely through his graphic work. 
His sculptures have long been admired by John 
Rewald, who recently devoted a beautifully illus- 
trated monograph to the artist. The twenty-five or 
so pieces of sculpture on exhibit (to which an 
equal number of drawings and etchings must be 
added) show Reder’s development since his return 
to Italy. They are executed in carefully patinaed 
bronze, Reder’s favorite medium, and betray an 
imagination guided by baroque models. Other 
influences discernible are those of Etruscan sculp- 
ture and Gothic gargoyles. The full plasticity of 








Adolph Gottlieb, Positive; 
at Emmerich Gallery. 





Karl Knaths, Barroom; 
at Whitney Museum. 





Richard Diebenkorn, Berkeley No. 58; 
at World House Gallery. 





Henry Niese, Under the Tree; 
at G Gallery. 


Yektai, 95th St. Landscape; 
at Poindexter Gallery. 


Emil Ganso, Nude Back; 
at Washington Irving Gallery. 
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James Brooks, Euvalde—1958 ; 
at Stable Gallery. 


Hans Hofmann, Terpsichore; 
at Kootz Gallery. 


such works as Adam and Eve and Two Women on 
a Tree (works of a remarkably esoteric iconology) 
is poorly conveyed by photographic reproduction. 
Their plastic rhythm derives from a careful figur- 
ation of sculptured forms and open space. The 
transition from one form to another, however, is 
nearly always indistinct and flowing. Some of the 
sculptures (Noah’s Wife Carrying Two Owls, 
etc.) are monumental; others cry out for a monu- 
mentality of scale. The least accomplished parts 
of Reder’s sculptures are their bases, many of 
which, failing to blend with the masses they sup- 
port, destroy the unity of the Gesamtkunstwerk. 
(World House, Jan. 24-Feb. 21.) —U.W. 


Yektai: It was only a matter of time before Yektai 
accepted the implications of his impasto style, 
which he expended in earlier work largely on the 
subject of his painting, and extended it to the 
entire surface. But first he went through a period 
of thinly painted representational painting which, 
it turns out, was the step backward that underlines 
the momentum of incipient aggression. When it 
came, as it has in these still lifes and landscapes 
and a pair of figure paintings, his new spatial 
orientation simultaneously represented a less self- 
conscious attitude toward his figurative elements. 
This means he has become a pronounced Expres- 
sionist. He is not so inhibited by a sense of obliga- 
tion and thus makes his departures more freely, 
perhaps too freely and, occasionally, even thought- 
lessly. The device of painting still lifes as if seen 
from above is dispensed with in his Italian land- 
scapes, where his frontal treatment of depth is 
sometimes forced. Some floral still lifes tend to 
look like landscapes because of this approach. 
From his work in Positano and more recently in 
several large city landscapes drawn from an exca- 
vation in his neighborhood he has uncovered a vein 
of lyrical Expressionism. One particularly hand- 
some scene from Positano with a quivering opulent 
pinkish mass, more decorous than it seems, brings 
Soutine up to date. (Poindexter, Feb. 9-28.) —S.T. 


Emil Ganso: A nude woman sits on a large 
flower-print pillow and combs her hair; another, 
full-bodied and supple, relaxes on a chaise lounge, 
her eyes half-closed, her mouth almost pouting, 
enticing the viewer as she must have captured 
the artist. Two women embrace, one with bland 
expression, the other contently surrendering. 
Other women, all in varying degrees of sensual 
and nude pleasure, surround the walls of this 
exhibition of drawings by the late Emil Ganso. 
Ganso was a friend of Jules Pascin, and for good 
reason: they were both concerned with describing 
the outline of a woman’s body, its fluid contour 
and delicate pastel shading. With Pascin, woman 
was a lonely, insecure image. Ganso, however, saw 
her placid in moments, when she had reassured 
herself. Although his nudes all have sex appeal, 
there is little of the lewd or animal in their 
physique. His line begins in the middle of the 
body and disappears at the length of the hands 
or ankles, further drawing one into the lazy 
mood of his rooms. (Washington Irving, Feb. 16— 
Mar. 7.)—B.D.H. 


James Brooks: The painterly note that has crept 
almost unobtrusively into Brooks’s work in the 
past few years evidences a subtle change in pic- 
torial emphasis. It makes this exhibition, as in- 
formative as it turns out to be, one of his least 
satisfactory because it conveys attempts at vir- 
tuosity, at a spirit of the brush, so to speak, which 
are at variance with the principle of expediency 
within his type of expressionist abstraction. This 
is, perhaps, transitional work, suspended between 
pictures and painting even though he continues to 
rely for the most part on large, dense weaving and 
plunging forms. But they no longer broach the 
surface with equal importance. Part of his diffi- 
culty is his failure to make black function as a 
color, hence as an autonomous form. Despite its 


mass, it tends to fall away into line. His painter} ie 
approach to calligraphy, that is, the treatment of is 
line as a plane, is an attempt to maintain the} ih 
frontality of his former work and at the sampfier 
time achieve more definite form. Simultaneous} 
his color works in sharper contrasts—red againg lig 
blue, green against white—or there is less colgh tat 
in general. And if there is no black, as in thce 
red and blue Novarr, there is less an equivaleng) (i 
on the surface than the effect of two black) ha 
canceling out each other. In other words, no color} Ne 
at all. He does not dilute his medium as frequenth} ha 
—which seems to be in the interest of self-chal.} oc 
lenge. And this is the most significant fact to fof 
noted at this time. (Stable, Feb. 2-21.)—Sther 

0 
Hans Hofmann: This is an exhibition in tyf is 
acts, the first two weeks being devoted to twenty. per 
one large Hofmann canvases of 1958 and thir 
third and fourth weeks offering a flashback yf th 
earlier works painted from 1940 to 1947. ThJse 
point which the second half of the exhibitinfof 
makes is that Hofmann made painting and th 
act of painting synonymous prior to the time whap fi 
the major “New York School” artists took therpm 
first steps in this direction. He has never givatw 
himself over, however, to the pure dynamics dfin 
motion-charged space, nor has he ever wholhpyt 
abandoned that ingrained instinct for composition}! 
which stipulates that his paintings must funeti 
as entities within the canvas framework rathej 
than extending beyond it. In his new painting 
more than ever, he lets color do all the 
without the aid of incised line and linear flourishes 
or prearranged structures; colors clash and collide 
and force each other back on the canvas plan 
each sounding its own autonomy, yet forced by: 
canny authority to resound in the ensemble of 
whole. In some paintings the ragged-edged, looseh 
formed color areas give way to the stricter orde 
of emphatically placed rectilinear slabs of paint 
applied like collage to accentuate surface tactilih 
The pronounced materiality of the paint, hei 
plastered onto the canvas and worked up to re 
dimensions, distracts the attempt to find 
significance in these paintings apart from the co 
and substance of the paint itself. One of the mo 
effective canvases is Oceanic, in which blue swit 
into green with a powerful curving motion 
shoots straight up as it meets a counter for 
against an open area of yellow. (Kootz, Jan. 
31.)—MS. 
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The Three Marys: A single masterwork is di 
played in a palatial setting to bring out its 2 
nificence. It is a Late Gothic tapestry of the ¢ 
sixteenth century, woven in Brussels about 15 
and according to tradition, based upon a 

by Jan van Eyck—which in view of its style see 
most unlikely. Manufactured with meticulous ¢ 
this work shows the art of tapestry in its m 
technically developed form, but the very virtua | 
in which a wealth of small details are 
rendered—designs on robes, elaborate patterns 
the hangings, a line. of naturalistic flowers in ® 
foreground, tiny scenes through open windows 
the background—impairs the unity of the desig 
and the grand conception which made the 

tries of a generation earlier so wonderful. Inste 
of the two-dimensional surface characteristic 
the best tapestries, this has the illusionistic spaey 
of the Renaissance, and the imposing figures 
the enthroned Virgin, the flanking angels and# 
two seated Marys are somewhat obscured by 0% 
profusion of needlepoint detail. However, for# 
kind and period, this work is certainly first 
(Duveen, Jan. 15-Feb. 28.) —H.M. 


Jacob Steinhardt: Now in his seventy-first : 
Steinhardt propagates through his dramatic 
cuts a style that goes back to pre-World Wat 
German Expressionism and the Pathetiker g 
which he founded in 1913 with Ludwig Meidseg 
Over the years Steinhardt, who studied 
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- His painterly} ieacher-artists as diverse as Corinth and Matisse, 
€ treatment ojf has lost none of his affinity for the sense of stress 
) maintain thefibst attracted many German artists to the aus- 
1 at the samfurity of the woodcut. But with his immigration 
Simultan p Palestine in 1933, the almost medieval re- 
's—red againg§ ligosity peculiar to German Expressionism at- 
€ is less colg§ ached itself naturally enough to the spirit of 
ack, as in thpertainty that characterizes Jewish nationalism. 
an equivaleng§ One may wonder what direction his work might 
of two black} ime taken in a more secular environment like 
words, no colg§ New York or Paris, but the fact is that his anguish 
m as f fas passed over into celebration, and only an 
st of self-chal.} occasional Japanese note indicates any awareness 
cant fact to befof or interest in the latest developments in mod- 
. 2-21.)—Sthem art. But having found a sort of objective 
correlative of his personal situation, his regional- 
1ibition in tyfism never slips into sentimentality. His is an 
oted to twenty exposition of destiny Biblically succored but 
1958 and thefrealized as a modern state. Thus he can turn from 
a flashback wf the Prophets and from Abraham to the new land- 
to 1947, ThJscape revitalized by irrigation in a symbolic act 



























the exhibitin§ of recovery. (New Art Center, Feb. 4-14.)—S.T. 
inting and th 

» the time fritz Bultman: Horizon: The Glutton of Au- 
tists took the:§ {mn is a canvas covered with oranges, black and 


1as_never givas white, thickly built up and sometimes smearing 
re dynamics ¢finto brown, the oranges varying from red to 
1e ever wholhpyellow, and electrified by the brief streak of bright 


for composities blue at the lower left and a fragment of blue 
3; must functig§ underpainting in the upper left; it is an adventure 
mework rathefin color and paint texture, not in motor activity 

new painting§nor in struggling forms. In Dialogue of Hills, one 


» all the workfof the small drawings in pencil and paint, dense 
linear flourishes crisscrossings of black line are isolated into areas 
lash and collid§ by paths of white, flecked with rose, conveying the 
e canvas plamgsense of a winter afternoon, and two of the small 
yet forced by foil studies show that scarlet is braver than ocher 
ensemble of thgand black. In his most recent canvases, which are 
d-edged, loosehvery large (roughly six by eight feet), there is a 
e stricter ordegnew lushness of color, and it is applied with a 


















slabs of paintvastly enlarged scope and range of implication. 

surface tactiliygAn almost limitless concept of painting’s possi- 
e paint, heavilpbilities here makes it difficult to pinpoint exactly 
ked up to relidjwhat has been achieved, because each canvas 
- to find seems mainly to be opening the way for something 
‘t from the colielse. Bultman is an elusive artist simply because 
One of the mosfof this.searching quality and his lack of obvious 
hich blue swittgstylistic traits; one senses the poetry in his work, 
ing motion amgbut it evades full comprehension. In Louisiana 
a counter forgAvenue: The Sweat of Night, the heavy-laden 
(Kootz, Jan. 6fstillness of black is broken by translucent green 
nd rose, with slashes of white running along the 

pase, interrupted by black and pink verticals, the 

sterwork is mphatic color areas establishing themselves over 
ing out its mag’ fragmentarily glimpsed turbulence of under- 
stry of the eatgpainting; there is a hint of vertical-horizontal 
sels about order and of a partial stability which permits 
upon a orms to coexist rather than clash destructively. 

»f its style see canvas here is a place on which an idea or a 
meticulous catgdllection of sensations can be fixed and a means 
stry in its by which they can be transmitted, not just a 
e very virtuositgbattlefield or a gymnasium or a stage. (Martha 


ails are plackson, Jan. 27-Feb. 21.) —MS. 
rate patterns 


ic flowers in tg Major Pre-Columbian Sculptures: The seven- 


ypen windows img'ten works in jade, stone, gold, wood and clay, 
ty of the desiggsome unique as to type and craftsmanship, derive 
made the tape@Mainly from Mexico. Of particular interest (not 
ynderful. Insteslg°aly to collectors, but to art lovers everywhere) 


characteristic 
lusionistic spat 
yosing figures 
z angels and! 


ue a Mayan clay bowl with sculptured frieze, a 
Mixtec jade breastplate, a Chimu gold mask from 
eru, and the imposing figure of an Aztec warrior 
or priest made of painted volcanic stone and with 
obscured by tg¢ves of inlaid shell. The sculptures represented 
However, for #§"#Nge over three thousand years, each exemplify- 
rtainly first-rateg'2e the artistic achievement of a different culture. 
MI. Their use and symbolism cannot always be estab- 
lished. (D'Arcy, Jan. 17-Feb. 20.) —U.W. 
seventy-first ye 


s dramatic George Morrison: In his fourth one-man show, 
re-World Wat well-known American abstractionist displays 
Pathetiker gra™* Sup of colorful gouaches which reveal further 
Ludwig Meid growth. Among the pictures, which are rather un- 
ho studied wig"en in quality (some of them do not seem to have 
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been completely worked out), the strongest are 
the series based on the Andes, in which flat geo- 
metric areas of color are used in an architectural 
way, inspired no doubt by the rock formations of 
the Peruvian mountains. At times, the strong two- 
dimensional patterns recall the textiles of the 
Incas. At their best the paintings reveal a fine 
sense of design and color, suggesting some beauti- 
ful abstract tapestry. (Grand Central Moderns, 
Feb. 3-21.) —H.M. 


Dorothy Dehner: Cast by the lost-wax process, 
these sculptures in bronze have a sturdy visual 
elegance, a wealth of minor, adventurous detail. 
One is asked to look as much at small picaresque 
incidents as at the over-all formal assemblage of 
the subject. One finds her Gulliver a particularly 
inventive piece, somewhat like a flat horizontal 
landscape with its own witty allusions, the figure 
spread out for inspection with its manacle-shaped 
head with inner coils. Related to this is one of her 
finest pieces, River Landscape, beginning, one 
takes it, in a narrative way with a springlike, 
flowerlike object at its head and traveling down 
through sluicegates and passages and strange 
compartments past a series of narrow finlike trans- 
verse sections. The quality of the work is one of 
its most ingratiating assets, the fine handling, the 
exactitude with which roughhewn shapes meet and 
join. (Willard, Feb. 3-28.)—J.R.M. 


Dorothy Ruddick: Visored knights and wimpled 
ladies make their appearance in most of Dorothy 
Ruddick’s casein paintings of spectral antique 
themes. Bloodless as they are, the figures are 
formed of an architecture so exact that, while 
they are not wholly flesh, neither are they merely 
phantoms. A sparingly used fine modeling gives 
volume and solidity to their otherwise thin and 
ghostly presences, ironclad men and women in 
flowing robes emerging from the pages of chivalric 
romance and agonizing over their resurrection 
with open-mouthed protest or mute anguish. In 
Women and Knights, three red-armored knights 
are evenly spaced on a pink ground and between 
them cluster pallid, faintly flesh-tinted women’s 
faces; one helmeted knight might stand for inex- 
orable fate, but in these numbers they are 
probably just men arrayed for the lists. The 
elaborate composition Women makes an intricate 
architecture of costumed females of various sizes 
so that their robes form figurative corridors and 
chambers and turrets within which similar figures 
appear. Throughout the rendering is flawless and 
dispassionate, leaving these strange images to 
speak for themselves. Also included in the exhibi- 
tion, which is the artist’s first New York show, 
are meticulous ink drawings, some ornate and 
laden with symbolism, others more freshly divert- 
ing, as the small Faces with its intricate mingling 
of different checkerboard patterns and delicately 
drawn profiles. (Hewitt, Jan. 6-30.)—M.S. 


George Segal: The distance between Segal’s 
drawings and his sculpture is less a measure of 
his competency than a comment on the function 
of technique in his style. His paintings, falling 
somewhere between the two, only confirm an 
impression of a particularly knotty conflict be- 
tween freedom and limitation that looks to physical 
means for a solution. Drawing, painting and 
sculpture represent progressive degrees of “open- 
ing up.” Three ink drawings done from a model 
make their concessions to appearance with no sense 
of obligation and thus a maximum of economy. 
Four large paintings based on Lot’s daughters 
are figure compositions done from memory. Here 
the concession is to a pattern determined by the 
opportunity provided by the paint to cover large 
areas rapidly. The three figures, generalized strips 
of burlap dipped in plaster of Paris, are outright 
grotesques, with parts of the armatures visibly 
adding to the effect. Segal’s failure here to come 
to grips with his medium implies the expediency 
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that in varying degrees is responsible for the 
reckless excitement to which he too readily sur- 
renders his ideas. (Hansa. Feb. 3-21.) —S.T. 


Joan Miré: The sheer inexhaustible inventive- 
ness of this Spanish master, whose recent work 
for the UNESCO building in Paris showed him, 
like Picasso, to be in constant search for new 
avenues of expression, well adapts itself to etching 
and lithography. Mird’s astounding sense of color 
(whose Arabic roots are unmistakable) blends 
perfectly with a fancy as rich and as “surreal” as 
that of Paul Klee. It was not before 1930 that 
Miro began to experiment with the graphic media, 
and his first important series of lithographs (still 
in black and white) dates from 1944. The work 
assembled in the present show belongs exclusively 
to the fifties, however. It includes half a dozen 
large color lithographs keyed to a basic scheme of 
red, black and blue. Odd-shaped anthropomorphic 
bodies of color are surrounded by gnarled microbe- 
like forms and twisted tentacles. The claustro- 
phobia of Miré’s early period has gone, and every 
object, though floating, has ample space with 
which to surround itself. A series of twenty-two 
colored etchings, published in 1957 under the title 
La Bague d Aurore, is prefaced by a pictorial 
table of contents suggesting a narrative element. 
It bears resemblance to the work of Wilhelm 
Busch, the famous German humorist, poet and 
illustrator. The etchings themselves consist of 
stately and lyrically serene hieroglyphs placed in 
front of mottled backgrounds that betray Miré’s 
interest in ceramics. Derriére le Miroir is all flat- 
ness—children’s art born in the mind of a sophisti- 
cate. (F.A.R., Jan. 5-24.) —U.W. 


Thomas Sills: Merging forms and luminous 
colors are combined in these large oils that have 
the look of underwater forms glowing with inner 
light. The over-all canvas is woven with dense 
arabesques and tendrils, as in Carolina, with its 
neon threading of light greens and reds against a 
black ground. The formal components of the 
painting are less by line, which is wandering and 
all-inclusive, and more by color—the blues, for 
example, in Blood of the Swan, set up a diagonal 
organization to tie together the undulating rhythms 
of line. (Parsons, Jan. 26-Feb. 14.)—J.R.M. 


Hilde B. Kayn: The death of Hilde Kayn (1903- 
50) cut short a painting career which had devel- 
oped only in the last decade of her life. However, 
she brought to her subjects—the anxiety-ridden 
refugee themes and stormy seas and the gay 
groups of dancers—a remarkable fluency and 
command of her medium as well as a gift for 
dramatic portrayal and a natural ease with figures 
in action. Most of these paintings are infused 
with motion, whether it be the whirling of the 
dancing figures or the wind-driven waves and 
clouds and storm-tossed ships, and her vigorous 
handling of the paint keeps pace with the activity 
depicted. More highly charged with emotion and 
yet conceptually more static are her paintings of 
European refugees; the palely illumined, almost 
monochromatic tempera, Escape, portrays huddled 
and fleeing figures at the threshold of what seems 
to be a void, and Left Behind, one of her strongest 
works, shows a friezelike group of women in 
various attitudes of grief silhouetted against a 
yellow sky and distant green fields, while the 
dark brown rim of the foreground anchors the 
figures and binds them together. (Milch, Feb. 9- 
28.) —M.S. 


Howard Kuh: Chronicling his European travels 
with the selectivity of a painter rather than of a 
sight-seer, Kuh has delighted in the brown of old 
facades and arcades beneath bright blue skies, 
the colored patchwork of tilled land beneath purple 
mountains, glimpses of the Mediterranean beyond 
red rooftops and green slopes, and churches and 
squares cloaked in the iridescent darks of night. 





Back on the Maine coast, his color becomes 
severe, his compositions spare and nearly a 

and his drawing concerned with structure rather 
than surface description. Of the two moods, the 
latter gives rise to the stronger and more inte. 
esting work. Oils of brick-colored bathers agains 
dazzling white or yellow beaches, and bright, 
fluent water colors of mountains and pine trex 
round out the show. (Bodley, Feb. 16-28.)—Ms 











James Gahagan: The predominant image of the 
artist’s style is one of flat, ragged, bursting o 
blossoming shapes in brilliant colors clusters 
together into great frowzy bouquets or studded 
against fields of equally intense color. Occasionally 
he employs square or lozenge-shaped swatches oj 
color, somewhat reminiscent of De Staél, by 
without taking the style into the latter's realp 
of sun-drenched, atmospheric landscape. With this 
limited vocabulary he manages a surprising rang 
and variety, from the bright, brassy reds and 
yellows, the pale greens of Tintinnabulation 
the cool, rich blues and greens of Blue Theme. 
His miniature works in this vein include som 
of his most effective, among them Blue Flower 
and the soft, thinly washed Spring Theme. 
(Nonagon, Jan. 25-Feb. 14.) —J.R.M. 





Hans Erni: Erni’s work is a combination of 
geometrical design, classical humanism, sophisti. 
cated poster ideas and a kind of Surrealist mets 
physics, where “object and life” is seen to hav 
meaning because of eccentric juxtapositions (wal- 
nuts broken and whole surprinting the compas 
calligraphy of a figure, fish and leaf dead in th 
mesh of parabolas). His nude men and women 
have the same naive awkwardness of Masaccio. 
It is as though they were just beginning to tak 
and were attempting to express their feelings. 
With Masaccio it is the beginning of humanism, 
and with Erni it is only an echo. The pictures are 
sometimes like posters because one feels that the 
theme is too simple (too quickly arrived at) and 
that the painting of it is not as full and explon- 
tory as the tradition of realism demands. Th 
interlocking of blackboard equations and life is 
always obvious, even when there is no mathe 
matical underdesign; the precise placement of! 
the objects or figures suggests a higher mathe 
matics. It is Erni’s desire to place man back it 
the universe if only on the drawing board. His 
interest in science, art and humanity and bis 
vitality, productivity and talent make him a Ret 
aissance man. (Hammer, Jan. 20-Feb. 14.)—B.DH. 
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Modern Indian Paintings: It is not surprising 
to observe the high degree of sophistication it 
this selection from the works of eight youm 
Indian painters. From magazines like Marj, from 
the literary quarterlies coming out of India, i 
has been apparent for some time that Indian 
artists have been rebelling against what they cor 
sider an oppressive tradition. In general they at 
drawn to European modernism rather than the 
American variety if we are to judge by this ct 
lection. With the exception of Gaitonde, all har 
traveled widely in Europe. And they are all young 
as artists go. Interestingly enough, Gaitonde ® 
the only one who paints pure abstractions. His 
statement acknowledges a debt to Klee, but lis 
color and geometry possess an indigenous sense of 
lyric fantasy. More self-consciously Indian * 
Samant, whose geometrically stylized, linear figuréj” 
enlarge upon a single Klee motif. There are tw 
paintings of London by Souza which capitalize # 
bold drawing. But the most assimilated artist 
Raza, who works in an opulently accomplishe 
Expressionist style reflecting two years of work in 
France. An artist who considers Indian museum 
cemeteries, Husain strikes the most personal nole 
in Meera, three figures in a kind of Pieta #9. 
moonlit plain—probably after some deity theme 
Works by Krishen Khanna, Kumar and Padame 
are also included. (Graham, Feb. 10 28.) SF. 


















color become § 6e0rse Rickey: Although some of George 
early a ickey’s “kinetic sculptures” are accompanied by 
ructure rather | specific directions such as “Press top corner down 
vO moods, the | six inches and release,” the air currents set up by 
id more inter g electric fan in one corner of the room are 
yathers againg § sficient to keep most of them gently in motion. 
» and bright Remarkably ingenious contrivances, they are so 
ind pine tres that a number of different motions 
16-28.) fake place simultaneously in one piece; for 
~Teample, in Space Churn with Quadrants an 
t image of the | imer sphere revolves in the opposite direction 
1, bursting o; | fom the outer sphere while flaps of colored metal 
lors clusters} twitl in the center, or in Personnage three metal 
ts or studdej§ disks revolve at the base of a tall, swaying pole 
r. Occasionaliy § while wire circles containing fluttering strips of 
>d swatches off color spin at its top. The Wave II ‘consists of a 
Ye Staél, by fseries of parallel, centrally attached aluminum 
latter’s realp § shapes seesawing slowly back and forth, with no 
ape. With this piece ever at the same level as another, and in 
rprising range § Kinetecton I: The City similar pieces are mounted 
issy reds anijon a blue board, teetering gently up and down 
inabulation {with a mesmerizing constancy. Complicated as 
Blue Theme} they are, with their precariously delicate systems 
include some§ of balance, all of the twenty-three pieces were in 
. Blue Flower§ working order at the time of review, a fact which 
pring Theme§ speaks more than adequately for the skill and 
M. meticulous workmanship of their designer. That 
the principle of motion should be inherent in the 
construction of a sculpture is not a new idea, but 
nism, sophisti-§ it has been extended here to new frontiers where 
urrealist mets§art and the slide rule are indistinguishably 
, seen to have mingled. (Kraushaar, Jan. 5-24.)—M.S. 
positions (wal- 
z the compas § José de Creeft: A sense of the archaic gives 
if dead in the§ De Creeft’s work a faintly archaeological quality 
n and women} which is heightened by his manner of deferring to 
of Masaccio,§ his material. His subjects are emboldened with 
inning to tak§ the function of bringing out the stone. At the 
their feeling, § same time they frequently lose their identity to 
of humanism, the sensuous tactility they embody, with their 
1e pictures are features and masses becoming more and more 
feels that thep stylized. He is partly rationalizing their lack of 
rrived at) andp particularity when he imposes a Neo-Classic re- 
1 and explors-§§finement which personally represents the sculptor 
demands. The§ but which tends to become habitual. In the end 
ns and life sphis ideas depend largely on what a particular 
is no mathe gstone suggests in the way of a challenge. In 
placement off Metamorphosis a bearded patriarch and a pubes- 
higher mathe cent youth merge and emerge from the brown 
man back in§serpentine, but the result is also an intrinsically 
ng board. His§attractive biomorphic shape. In the virginal Young 
anity and his§Girl the white Georgia marble is given a weight- 
ke him a Rer-§lessness that is the equivalent of her purity, but 
. 14.)—B.DH.§ both are characteristics which detach her from a 
real world. But there is obviously a market for 
such repose. More than half of these twenty-four 
small works were already sold at time of review. 
(The Contemporaries, Dec. 15-Jan. 3.)—S.T. 
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Mortimer Hays: Pictures that describe the 
travels of an artist are often more sincere than 
those created in his studio, where he has the 
necessity to create both style and subject matter. 
Mortimer Hays is a topographical painter in this 
sense. His canvases of weavers, coolies, rice 
planters, native boatmen, cliff dwellings, markets, 
age streets and mountain roads in Spain, Indo- 
nesia, Denmark, Formosa and the Bahamas are 
accurately and sympathetically reported. His tech- 
nique, even though using bright imaginative colors 
and thick palette-knife application, never over- 
Powers the locale. The scenes themselves are 
never selected or altered for the purpose of batter- 
ing one over the head with tragedy or comedy. 
ney are things that he has seen. Ruskin once 
said, “No one knows, until he has tried, what 
Strange beauty and subtle composition is prepared 
'o his hand by Nature, wherever she is left to 
herself . . .” (Hammer, Jan. 6-17.) —B.D.H. 
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blacks, greens and ochers move in orderly, rhythmic 
orchestrations. The places are bleak and northerly: 
sea quarries, stone valleys, Monhegan rocks—and 
the cold, severe style expresses them well. Toward 
the Sea is closer to nature, and its colors are mel- 
lowed and softer; Northern Spaces has the austere 
serenity and cold spaciousness evoked by its title. 
(Heller, Feb. 3-21.) —H.D.M. 


Walter Stuempfig: Perhaps Tony as Bullfighter, 
dressed in brilliant yellows and reds, is not a 
rock-’n-roller but is really from a grander age. 
Perhaps Haunted Island, with its darkly painted 
swollen form, reaching trees, chopped-away bases 
and Stuempfig sky, is not to be found anywhere 
in modern America. This is not to say that his 
paintings are not naturalistic (true to environ- 
ment), but that they go much further. His skill 
and humble knowledge of what is truly beautiful 
in a subject enable him to transcend momentary 
realities. The maroon corduroy sleeves of the Poet 
become Velasquez lace; the jewelry on the wrist 
of Mrs. Stewart becomes weight itself. Northeaster, 
with its dry, sack-colored outskirt houses, rusty 
streets and crumbling, edelweiss sky, describes 
also the rage that overcame the nineteenth century. 
Thé Open Book, its fire background, olive-earth 
edges and imperial-purple (culture) shadows, is 
there for all to read. Walter Stuempfig is a 
painter’s painter. He is able to clarify reality with 
inspiration. (Durlacher, Jan. 27-Feb. 21.) —B.D.H. 


Rodin Drawings: One is always startled by 
Rodin’s drawings, when thinking of his sculpture. 
The bronzes impress one as moral lessons in the 
ideal, whereas his drawings are descriptions of 
erotic, mystical, Dionysian experiences in pain and 
ecstasy. There appears to be a dichotomy until 
one realizes that this is exactly our conception of 
the Victorian age, with its rigid social mores and 
underlying emotional disorders. Not only is there 
a contradiction between the sculpture and draw- 
ing, but within the drawing itself. The flesh tones 
are sometimes purple and orange (like a perfumed 
mist) and sometimes stone gray; the figures are 
either elated or stricken with guilt; and however 
free the line appears it is still kept taut in rigid 
form. (Meltzer, Feb. 9-28.)—B.D.H. 


Cleve Gray: The artist is gradually asserting his 
own personality in a style which continues to 
show the marked influence of his teacher, Jacques 
Villon. This is Gray’s eighth one-man exhibition. 
Where he tended to apply the Villon manner to 
a given subject with a didacticism reinforced by 
additional study with Lhote, he has begun to unite 
the picture with the surface. Seemingly, this 
should make him look more like Villon than ever, 
but the reverse is true, partly because he works 
less with color for its own sake than does his 
mentor and partly because he does not adhere 
rigidly to the characteristically angular Cubist 
format. But the effort to liberate himself has been 
at the expense of evenness. In Portrait of S. he 
seeks once more the shelter of familiar territory— 
and, at the other extreme, loses all sense of struc- 
ture in The Mosque: Cordova, which flounders 
in an expanse of overlapping arches in warm 
color. Cypress Trees: Granada inserts the most 
individual note, indulging more of the real poetry 
of the scene in a pattern of ascending verticals 
and tossed greens. (Seligmann, Jan. 12-31.) —S.T. 


Bernard Arnest: Arnest sets down his impres- 
sions of crowded streets, of passing figures re- 
flected in store windows, of faces caught in 
absorbed and indrawn moments, with free and 
open brushing and a wavering light which often 
partially dissolves the figures and their surround- 
ings. The emphasis is sometimes jarring, as in 
Reflection with Striped Awning, where the awning 
is given the most pronounced substantiality while 
the major portion of the composition is given over 
to luminous impressionistic rendering which ab- 
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sorbs the passing people into an evanescent light. 
German Reflection and Spanish Reflection show 
single heads emerging through a swirl of hazy 
impressions, and his street scenes, especially Illu- 
minated Street, similarly allow shapes of figures 
and buildings to be only partly grasped in the 
near-abstract play of color and light. More robust- 
ly and clearly stated are some of the portraits, 
such as Portrait of a Dancer, with a vivid con- 
trast of pale skin, colorful costume and make-up, 
and black background, and Portrait of K, with 
its brooding pose, somber tones and melancholy 
highlights. (Kraushaar, Jan. 26-Feb. 14.)—M.S. 


John Dobbs: Realist drawings that describe the 
tempo and pathos of life are not easily arrived at. 
Generally an artist who attempts it finds the job 
easier if he ignores detailed subject matter. John 
Dobbs will not let the horns go. He throws him- 
self headlong into a multiplicity of subjects trying 
to wrest his truth and theirs. If a gangster is shot 
down in a barber shop, then he must be there to 
catch the gunmen in their wariness and cold- 
bloodedness; if a hitchhiker waits at a railroad 
gate, he waits too; if a telephone rings, he is 
there to inscribe the number. This first major 
exhibition (some fifty drawings) of a young 
instructor at the Brooklyn Museum School dazes 
one by its incredible skill and complexity. If the 
drawings are sometimes illustrational they are at 
other times abstract; if at times academic, at 
other times violently expressionist. They are not 
made for a fantasy hall of fame, but made because 
the artist is searching and discovering in a rapidly 
changing world. They are what drawings should 
be. (Brooklyn Museum, Jan. 19-Feb. 15.) —B.D.H. 


Lena Gurr: The Provincetown summer, bay and 
sun-whitened docks, green shadows securing the 
boats at Wellfleet, blue decks and nets drying 
against a twilight steeple—these are the major 
themes of Lena Gurr’s first show in five years. The 
pictures are nicely painted in an uncluttered 
Cubist-Realist manner (similar to Toney and 
Reisman) and remind one of how carefree a 
vacation can be. But Provincetown is possessed by 
Massachusetts, the steeple by Chrysler, the fishing 
boats by the Portuguese and the ocean by God; 
very little is left for Miss Gurr. (A.C.A., Jan. 26— 
Feb. 15.) —B.D.H. 


Peter Lanyon: One would be inclined to dismiss 
entirely the work of this British action painter if 
the presence in New York of such pointedly in- 
ferior and derivative painting from abroad did not 
demand some sort of explanation. It is not simply 
a question of the usual preference for the status 
value of the foreign label, but one which touches 
on the crisis in Western art—the increasing seduc- 
tion of taste by face values, by appearance. Lanyon 
has adopted all the superficial aspects of the 
action style but is incapable of requisitioning its 
substance. His slapped-on skeins of paint, the 
hurried jottings and the impulsive scrawls that 
fade before they are fully unloaded on the surface, 
attest to some landscape impressions which he 
supports with titles, but they fail to confirm any 
necessity, any peculiarly personal authority, which 
directs the flow. At best their vernal efflorescence 
is vestigial. At their worst, the atmospheric con- 
ditions imply a desertion of the painterly act. 
(Viviano, Jan. 26—-Feb. 21.)—S.T. 


Marguerite Stix: In one way or another, balance, 
support, suspension play an important role in 
these sculptures in bronze—figures seated or lean- 
ing on high stools, a baby being swung in mid-air, 
basketball players lifted off the ground in a 
decisive moment, like vertical stalks crowned by 
a flower-like gesture of hands. The most striking 
use of this theme occurs in one of her finest 
pieces, Torero. Here the weight of the figure— 
leaning backward, its head turned—is posited 
upon the flimsy cloak which he holds in his hands. 
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It is, in a sense, a feat of daring in terms of the 
sculpture itself, an audacious symbol which gives 
the subject its perfect air of dangerous equili. 
brium. The head is a particularly beautiful as. 
sage, sensitive and calm, in a work that is notable 
for its sensuous but strong handling. The artist js 
capable of a similar daring even in decorative 
moments, in the brilliant gilding of the hair jp 
the large cast-stone figure, Girl on a Horse. (Kras. 
ner, Jan. 25-Feb. 7.) —J.R.M. 





Lucien Day: In exploiting the visual aspects of 
Cézanne’s Post-Impressionist style, Day is not too 
much concerned with the theory behind it. If he 
is cognizant of Cézanne’s dictum regarding th 
cone, the cylinder and the sphere his point of 
departure remains the rhythmic sweep set dow, 
by the master out of his attempt to expose struc. 
ture in the plane. Day’s movement becomes, some. 
what ironically, the antithesis of structure—which, 
after more recent conceptions, is closer to th 
idea that is the source of action painting: com. 
position as a “sum of destructions.” When he js 
not successful, the older approach dominates, as 
in Baker Hill, a pictorial vista clearly indebted 
Mont Sainte Victoire with the important diffe. 
ence that the rhythms and colors are now as mug 
the servants of his feeling for the Vermont land 
scape in which he lives and works as they are of 
the formal continuum of the picture. Reflection 
—Eligo Pond regresses to Impressionistic so 
but Quarry suggests how far he can carry a 
ject into pure painting and still adhere to 
nizable content. The question is whether he } 
be content to leave the landscape behind as 
approach works out its formal destiny. (Passe 
Jan. 12-31.) —S.T. 
























Cameron Booth: In the last two years Booth i 
produced a number of canvases marked by swe 
ing rhythms and tense, considered color. At 
four he has thus followed modern art into j 
newest phases of “liberation.” A thoughtful painter, 
but probably too thoughtful to be as free as his 
painting would have you believe, Booth’s innate 
sense of discipline contradicts the very principle 
with which he is attempting to work. He is fa 
too organized for the implications of a style dedi- 
cated to individual freedom. While his masses 
and strokes are symbols of pure movement they 
operate in essentially the same space once occt- 
pied by a conventional subject. The dark rhythms 
of Surging are as representational in their fashion 
and, therefore, as academic as an old-fashioned 
cast drawing. They are at least its equivalent in 
respectability, and their brisk efficiency, rendered 
with a quick-drying plastic-base paint, conveys 
the authority lacking in younger talents who have 
found strength in numbers. (Bertha Schaefer, 
Jan. 19-Feb. 7.)—S.T. 


































Fernando Belain: The distinctive aestheticisn 
of Picasso’s blue and rose periods is the benevolest 
presence in these tactfully derivative works by! 
Mexican artist having his first one-man show i 
the United States. Utilizing a mixed medium 
oil, water color and wax with a combination # 
line drawing and tonal masses which give a pmil 
quality to his small -paintings, Belain’s Ne 
Classicism rephases the style and content a 
Picasso’s paintings and graphics of 1901-06. The 
implied social commentary of this period p 
also attracted Belain, who—to his personal artis 
advantage—is much more forthright about 
(De Aenlle, Dec. 8—Jan. 3.) —S.T. 





















Don David: It is only slightly ironic that a refill 
sense of métier distinguishes David’s Abstract Es 
pressionism from that usually practiced by Wiles: 
de Kooning’s numerous imitators. It p 

however, the difference between imitation 
influence. Since he is only influenced David ca. 
proceed with a characteristic reticence that m™ 
way contradicts the action style he has ado 
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Marguerite Stix, Girl on a Horse; 
at Krasner Gallery. 
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Lucien Day, Reflections, Eligo Pond; 
at Passedoit Gallery. 
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Cameron Booth, Surging; 
at Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 
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Rather, it indicates the point at which he is 
making a personal departure. His figurative refer- 
ences are as obtuse as one might expect, but he 
retains the configurative aspects of an idea that 
makes one painting different from another. Vest 
22nd Street uses linear forms to halt one move- 
ment and indicate another, while Madison Avenue 
impresses him in terms of unguided masses. Occa- 
sionally a black and white canvas will allude to 
Franz Kline. Nor is his color particularly personal. 
But several excellent Flo-Master studies reveal the 
foundations of his style which, though derivative, 
show healthy signs of self-respect. (Camino, Jan. 
23-Feb. 12.)—S.T. 


Marca-Relli: What Marca-Relli does essentially 
is to create simultaneously a painting and a col- 
lage, in such a way that the two sometimes 
coincide, sometimes overlap and sometimes func- 
tion independently, all within a single composition. 
It is a complicated concept, involving the actual 
fracturing of the painting surface through the 
affixing of cut-out canvas shapes and the conflict 
between the actuality of the collage material and 
illusionism of the painting medium. Once mas- 
tered, however, and set forth with fluency on a 
series of large and very large canvases, it appears 
as an interesting vehicle which lacks richness of 
content and is most significant as an avant-garde 
form of trompe-loeil. In Night Freight there is 
a rhythmic downbeat to the blue and black strokes 
of paint which carries through the interruptions 
of collage, while in Pamplona the black and ocher 
paint weaving in and out of white canvas patches 
establishes a restless and irresolute spatiality. 
Strong black forms in Black Rock alternately 
drive together in concentrated force and disperse 
over the huge white surface, asserting a firm 
domination here over the irrelevancies of extra 
layers of canvas. (Kootz, Feb. 3-21.)—M.S. 








Osborne: Attention focuses not on the whole of 
the canvas, but on the center of it, where compact, 
interlocking forms in vibrant color engage the 
image, most often the human torso, in an argu- 
ment against its proclivity toward sculpture. The 
image is adamant, and calls on classical antiquity 
as its witness. The painting, with its clearly stated 
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forms, vigorous composition, and rich, tropical 
color has not changed greatly since the artist’s 
show of last year; it is thoroughgoing and profes- 
sional. It seems almost as though, having perfected 
his idiom, the painter now means to use it to 
probe questions of dimension and plasticity, 
making it an agent of the mind. The paintings 
take place in volume and weight, but while they 
remain intact to the eye, they stir up busy thoughts. 
(Tolas, Jan. 5-24.) —H.D.M. 


Richard Ireland, Boris Lurie, Tom Young: 
Boris Lurie’s drawings show little sense of the 
artistic and hardly more emotional reality. They 
are lumpy and undirected—large when they should 
be important, insignificant when they are small. 
Tom Young has a gift for making the abstract 
romantic—which means that his rich color and 
skylike composition is almost touchable. But at 
best it is only a square foot of a larger Turner 
heaven. Richard Ireland too has a problem with 
his talents. He is best when he sticks close to 
German Expressionist masters instead of trying 
to translate them into new paint products such as 
poly-vinyl acetate and wrapping tissues, which, 
despite his intention, give one nothing but a 
feeling of impermanence. His Death and the Lady 
Waiting for a Taxi has both image and paint 
comment and, however well-worn the theme, is 
described with feeling. (March Gallery, Jan. 23- 
Feb. 12.) —B.D.H. 


Jim Martin: Priming his surfaces with accidents 
and textures, the artist promotes the act of creation 
after his association. Generally he notes the sub- 
stantial image rather than the subjective color 
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impression. A pig, a horse, a buffalo extrude sug- 
gestively from the stains and transparencies the 
archaism of which gives them the appearance of 
great age. The anthropologist may suggest that 
apartment houses are after all basically caves, and 
that art has replaced ritual in Martin’s new 
Altamira; but one is drawn in more civilized 
fashion to a large portrait, Two Children, their 
solid sculptural forms dancing in red shifts against 
a background of accidents as if they were at least 
one step along in the evolutional scale. (Phoenix, 
Jan. 30-Feb. 12.)—S.T. 


Stephen Greene: The artist has come a long 
way from the tight symbolic expressionism which 
first earned him a reputation, but he still tells a 
story—with a moral—in these semiabstract paint- 
ings based on the Garden of Eden. Greene’s moral 
preoccupations are now confined to illustrating 
the symbols implicit in his theme rather than 
creating new ones—indicating the extent to which 
his imagination is involved with the demands of 
purely pictorial problems. Despite their heightened 
visual attraction, the intensification of the formal 
process acts adversely on the literal content. The 
drama of Eden barely sustains itself in the face 
of a force imposed externally. In its turn, the 
literal meaning is similarly inhibiting if hardly as 
demanding. The titles do much to restore an 
equitable balance, so that in the very large 
triptych, Paradise, the close-valued blues and 
greens in flattened spatial perspective enhance the 
all-inclusiveness of Eden. Adam and Eve and the 
controversial apple are shorn of moral ambience 
by being forced to give way to pattern, but the 
scale lends to literal effectiveness as a whole what 
the particulars have lost through abstraction. 
(Borgenicht, Jan. 27-Feb. 14.)—S.T. 


Salvatore Scarpitta: This is the first one-man 
show in the U.S. of an American-born Italian in 
his late thirties now living in Rome, whose work 
is regularly exhibited at the avant-garde Galleria 
Partaruga. Scarpitta himself describes these un- 
titled nonobjective sculptures in canvas as extra- 
murals. Mounted on wire, these monumental con- 
figurations show an unmistakable affinity with the 
work of Burri. Begun in 1957, the series manifests 
a change of style from soft, flapping and flowing 
application of the material (one of the early 
examples would make an exquisite backdrop for 
The Flying Dutchman) to a harder, more directly 
sculptural manner. The sculptures in canvas on a 
small scale are less successful. The monochro- 
matic specimens range from a dirty white to the 
darker shades of marble. But where do we go 
from here, and how long is Scarpitta going to 
remain a sculptor manqué? (Castelli, Jan. 27- 
Feb. 14.) —U.W. 


Merton Simpson: These might be landscapes in 
outer space or our own planet in the hands of 
unseen forces. Random cubes and triangles of 
paint act like particles released upon the impact of 
matter with matter. The drama is incendiary and 
antediluvian—atmospheric, in other words, rather 
than plastic. The large convulsive masses are 
painted with sweep, but the tidiness of their nearly 
symmetrical arrangement makes them seem minc- 
ing, even though the impression of a nascent uni- 
verse offers an immediate attraction. Night Village 
is more successful, probably because it is more ter- 
restrial. The flying fragments are now imbedded 
like jewels in a blackish mound, the remoteness 
of which has a more actual spatial counterpart. 
(Barone, Jan. 27-Feb. 21.)—S.T. 


Everett Shinn: These illustrations by-Shinn for 
Charles Dickens’ last and unfinished novel, The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, would convince one, 
without a glance at the book, of the author’s 
ability to delineate character. Their imaginative 
transcription of Jasper and his opium pipe,.Canon 
Crisparkle wading in the river to solve the 
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murder, and the other strange happenings thy § 0! 
occurred around decaying Rochester Ca 
leave little to be desired. Particularly beautify 
are the small (two by three inches) black-and. 
white wash drawings, fine examples of “Victorian” 
rendering. (Davis, Feb. 10—-Mar. 7.) —B.D.H. 


William Pachner: Technique more complicated 
than complex dominates these paintings in rathe 
a too pretty, eerie sort of fashion to expect one ty 
give full attention to values of compassion. They 
are raised by the presence of agonized figures 
cadaverous, edemic or crucified. The textuy) 
effects, the shredding of a figure in blue, orang 
and green, the light coming from within th 
figures suggest putrefaction rather than illuming. 
tion. It adds up finally to melodrama, to a division 
between form and content that is all the mor 
apparent because they both compromise eac 
other. (Krasner, Feb. 9-28.)—S.T. 
















Jean Woodham: The most frequently recurrey 
form in the metal sculptures of Jean Woodhan 
is a rounded central core from which project, 
a horizontal axis, long and slightly undulan 
pronged spokes. This is the form given to he} @ 
eight-foot wall-hanging piece, The River, as wef ™ 
as to at least one of her suspended black wir ™ 
constellations, and to the standing sculpture ip 
bronze, Western Sun, with its central intersecting M 
loops of metal strips and larger circles described dl 
by wire. A different type of plastic realization js of 
represented by Fallen Bird, a bomb-shaped heal th 
and body, caught as if it were still plummeting § ™ 
with ballooning wings drawn up into sharp points, al 
and by Parasite, depicting the intertwining of th ™ 
strong and weak growths until the climbing ving # 
becomes the more powerful of the two. An inter. of 
esting innovation is the method of filling in th} ™ 
space between the wire outlines to make certaing * 
areas of the wall-hanging sculptures more substan y 
tial, not with cut-out sheet metal, but with row ap ® 
row of short parallel rods—which produces a * 
basket-like effect and helps the piece to stan b 
out in relief from the wall. (Stuttman, Feb. 10-§ P 
Feb. 28.)—M.S. : 
0 
a 
t 
a 
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Eugene Higgins: This memorial exhibition fa 
the veteran American realist who died last yea 
comprises some sixty paintings, including loa» 
from the Metropolitan Museum, the Whitney and 
several private collections. The main emphasis i 
upon the work of the last two decades, whe 
Higgins had turned to a more painterly styl, 
often using touches of bright orange, red or blue 
in addition to the dark browns and grays % 
characteristic of his palette. The themes are the 
familiar ones of somber figures toiling on land « 
at sea; a series entitled Pioneers, showing the 
early settlers crossing the country in their covert! 
wagons, is typical of his subject matter as well ® 
his somber mood and dark tonalities which ae 
reminiscent of Millet. His best work was done is 
the twenties and thirties, as in Irish Fishermen, 
with its monumental style and moving sincerily, 
while his later work tends to be too anecdotal, # 
often just drab and dull. (Hirschl-Adler, Jan. 
Feb. 20.) —H.M. 


















Drawings by American Painters: Exhibition 
of drawings by contemporary artists are becomilg 
less rare—which is all to the good because som 
of the best work done today is found in ths 
medium. The eighteen artists shown here rang? 
all the way from older, well-established mé 
such as Paul Burlin and Leon Hart!, to 
promising young artists as Frank Roth, Carme 
Cicero and Alfred Russell. Russell’s drawings #* 
certainly the most remarkable from the point 0 
view of meticulous academic draftsmanship of 
Neo-Classical type, while Norman Bluhm’s abstrae 
tion stands out among the freer and more sp 
taneous works. Roth, whose paintings have 
vealed him as a master among the youngest artist 
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dows beautiful nonobjective compositions in 
yhich sure craftsmanship is combined with a 
yonderful feeling for tonal effects. In a very dif- 
ferent style, delicate and purely linear, there are 
the pen-and-ink sketches by Wallace Reiss suggest- 
ing the growth of nature in a sensitive and mov- 
ing manner. (New Art Center, Feb. 16-28.) —H.M. 


Maxwell Starr: The busy harbor and wharves of 
Gloucester are transformed on Starr’s canvases 
jato shimmering masses of bright-hued squarish 
dabs of paint. The white canvas which gleams 
between the color patches in dancing white lights 
takes over entirely as the painting fades out 
toward the edges—a device which enhances the 
floating, unfixed character of the work. The 
gistening waves, colorful boats and their reflec- 
tions, the white of the sails and clustered houses 
m the shore, and the distant greens are fused 
into a gay rainbow tapestry, skillfully, but without 
emphasis or selectivity. In a few paintings the 
white sails are shrouded in misty grays and pale 
pinks, and one canvas, Wharves, is ominously 
dark, with pronounced diagonal shapes; St. Peter’s 
Festival, with a jostling crowd, fireworks and 
sailors carrying a cathedral replica, is chaotic, but 
necessary to round out the atmosphere of local 
color. (Bodley, Feb. 9-21.) —M.S. 


Mercedes Matter: Drawings, in avant-garde cir- 
cles at least, have come in for renewed emphasis 
of late. Their size, more commercially viable than 
the enormous canvases required by abstract art, 
might be one explanation. But drawing today is 
also vaguely genteel in a fin de siécle sort of a 
way. Tapping this vein of sentimentality has 
amounted to a fad, to Bohemianism as a form 
of propriety, but also to that form of exclusive- 
ness which regards the artist’s every mark as 
sacred. Picasso’s signature on a napkin is gold. 
Mrs. Matter’s figure studies in pencil, charcoal 
and Conté crayon fortunately avoid much of this 
stufiness. Nevertheless they are studies and attract 
by virtue of what they propose in relation to her 
painting rather than what they are in themselves, 
their actual impulsive competency notwithstanding. 
Stressing the tensions and patterns of bodily move- 
ment by emphasizing the points of stress, they are 
also analyses of form conceived with an eye for 
their location on a sheet of paper. Here they find 
a completeness that justifies their laboratory 
flavor. (Tanager, Feb. 6-26.) —S.T. 


Judith Godwin: A young painter who studied 
with Hofmann makes her New York debut with 
oversize canvases on which she has drawn with 
sweeping strokes and a broad, lightly handled 
brush. The chief source of interest is the pull of 
light and dark against each other, and she man- 
ages to give some of her strokes a sense of speed 
or thrusting force. Yet, although she has mastered 
some of the subtler devices of the painter’s vocabu- 
lary (intricate bits of underpainting and sunbeam- 
like transparencies behind the heavier forms), she 
lacks the richness of experience which the best 
New York School painters have brought to their 
work. Perhaps it is the overextension of her paint- 
ing which has too greatly diluted what impact there 
might have been. (Section 11, Feb. 3-21.) —M.S. 


Mong Q. Lee: This young Chinese-born, Boston- 
tained painter combines East and West in his 

one-man show. Working in water color, Lee 
atains the most subtle effects, revealing his excel- 
lent control of the medium. The themes are poetic 


such ~fusk enveloping the Charles River bridge, the 


mood of late evening, the glow of fireworks in the 
tight sky. The most Oriental in feeling is a pic- 
lure entitled Windy Day, in which a sensitive 

ar pattern, calligraphic in feeling, yet sug- 
sestive of bare vines blown confusedly by the 
wind, is sketched fluidly against a wash of the 
most delicate grays and whites. Although charm- 
mg in a lyrical vein, the paintings often seem 


: 


somewhat too large for their rather slight content. 
(Mi Chou, Feb. 10—Mar. 7.)—H.M. 


Paul Marco, Charlotte Livingston: Paul Marco, 
a former professional singer in Europe, has only 
recently turned to art. Welding pieces of farm 
tools and machinery together, he fashions figura- 
tive-looking objects whose fascination exceeds their 
cleverness. The four pieces available for review 
indicated a natural talent for the sculptural prop- 
erties of his ready-made medium. Unlike Stan- 
kiewicz, his seriousness does not permit irony, 
nor does he imply a social comment. Perhaps he 
has accepted irony as a tradition and can there- 
fore be serious without pretentiousness. He is 
content with the attractive, and as a result the 
weaker pieces fail to undergo any profound trans- 
formation. Charlotte Livingston’s water colors are 
confined largely to a struggle with the medium. 
(Burr, Feb. 15-28.) —S.T. 


Cicely Aikman: The artist’s predilection for 
bright, warm colors adds up to a kind of home- 
spun Impressionism. Nonetheless, her approach 
to representation is rather straightforward. Color- 
wise, her main influence seems to have been 
Bonnard, whose palette she is constantly simplify- 
ing. A number of landscapes done in Peru, where 
she taught for a year and a half, are rather gay 
plein-air studies, more personal in that her feeling 
for color was naturally implemented by the locale. 
Her earlier “family life” series is more patently 
derivative, perhaps because the uncertain drawing 
quality makes one more aware of the color. A 
later work, Canoe and Rushes, is more painterly. 
Drawn in pale colors, it integrates structure and 
impression. (Artists’, Jan. 31-Feb. 19.)—S.T. 


Paul Kennedy, Malcolm Anderson: Paul Ken- 
nedy, previous winner of a City Center Award, is 
a very good young painter. He has both skill and 
sympathy. The people he portrays have the 
haunted, lonely, faraway look of daguerreotypes, 
but the painting quality is fresh and eloquent. 
Malcolm Anderson paints overlapping squares and 
bars that resemble passageways into dark places 
or windows of fast-moving subways. His color is 
dull, his ideas repetitive—which is to say he is a 
good purist. (Terrain, Jan. 18-Feb. 21.) —B.D.H. 


Robert Amft: These landscapes are strictly styl- 
ized by a tastefully employed device of reducing 
forms of trees and houses to circles, triangles and 
squares, and the planes of the background to 
horizontal bands of flat color. Using light, pleasing 
blues, greens and grays, the artist sometimes 
achieves a fanciful effect, like children’s toy 
villages, notably in the large Buildings. The 
small Rainstorm is decoratively remote—an effect 
accomplished by devoting the upper three- 
quarters of the canvas to a dark band of uniform 
gray. The paintings may sometimes be coy, but 
they are also sophisticated and competent. 
(Morris, Jan. 27-Feb. 14.) —H.D.M. 


Sacha Kolin: European-trained, a member of 
the National Association of Women Artists, she 
has switched in midstream from conservative, tra- 
ditional painting to a new, decorative, rather arch 
style, now exhibited for the first time in these 
twenty oils and twelve sculptures. The paintings 
are large; some are painted stark white while in 
others the canvas is divided in two and painted 
two flat colors; against these backgrounds are 
placed elaborate, rigid hieroglyphs in careful pat- 
terns. The mood is deliberate and controlled: 
deferent, serious allusion is made to play and 
childhood, to folk art, (remotely) to Miré; yet 
irrationality is proscribed. This odd new style 
seems to culminate in the sculpture, which consists 
of plaster forms painted white and covered with 
the same symbols in red or black. Not quite toys, 
nor objets dart, these pieces are fetching and 
companionable. (Riley, Feb. 17—Mar. 7.) ——-H.D.M. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


PAINTINGS BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


John Grillo: Nonobjective or abstract art may 
be sufficiently established to have its primitives. 
If so Grillo is one of them. The best primitives 
have always surmounted the sentimentality of 
their genre by being completely innocent about it. 
One of Grillo’s canvases measures some thirteen 
by six feet, and only naive self-belief can account 
for his carrying it off with so few visual elements. 
Called Vaporous Suns, it is predominantly white 
with solar images appearing in deliberately fash- 
ioned breaks in the pattern. This literal, almost 
physical imagination is characteristic of Grillo’s 
work which is simultaneously heavy-handed in its 
sincerity, yet amusing in its “distortions” which 
stem from his lack of sophistication. Yet nonfig- 
urative art is a sophisticated concept based on 
“primitive” levels of sensation. Taking these sen- 
sations not as signs of personal liberation but as 
his subject matter in the conventional sense, he 
paints on the assumption that nonobjective art is 
the new classicism, as if it were the “art of the 
museums.” His large masses of white, yellow and 
pink have that proper spatial imbalance peculiar 
to an attempt to paint an association as if it were 
a portrait. (Bertha Schaefer, Feb. 9-28.)—S.T. 


Audrey Flack: The artist is in command of a 
very fluid and graceful drawing style in these 
figurative studies and still lifes in oil. The soft 
washes and stains of yellowish white or gray 
arrive at moments of sudden intensity, in the 
brilliant red of an apple or the more somber 
brown of a vase of chrysanthemums. Returning 
to the figurative after several years of abstraction, 
she everywhere reveals a remarkably concise, 
direct and yet graceful style in her brushwork and 
an assurance in her limited use of color. Among 
the more notable of the works on view are the 
large portrait, Anita, and the somewhat over- 
extended Still Life with a Teapot. (Roko, Feb. 9- 
Mar. 4.)—J.R.M. 


Norman Kantor: Substantiality in a painting is 
largely a matter of making the pictorial elements 
concrete, of giving them a factualness contiguous 
with the painting as a thing. In this respect econ- 
omy is not quantitative if only because visual 
actuality implies an equivalence of means and 
ends. This virtue is almost immediately apparent 
in the first one-man show by this thirty-two-year- 
old artist. The few “shapes” with which he works 
show such force of concentration and compression 
that they give life to every inch of surface. Neither 
signs nor symbols and not abstract, Kantor’s 
elements have—and this is the only expression for 
them—a life of their own. A pink heart, slightly 
above center in a gray field, contending masses of 
blue and orange, a cadmium-yellow stripe about 
eight inches wide planted diagonally in a horizontal 
black field, another heart, for variation scratched 
into a black band edged in orange, a titled white 
“X” spanning a red surface, the upper left arm 
broken to let the red pour through—these are the 
visible elements. But their complexity is the infer- 
ence of the tension between the mind which selects 
and experience which engages them. One might 
cite the tendency to the merely graphic, to over- 
simplification in fact, and to the slightly raw paint 
quality. These, for the moment, are matters of 
poetic or artistic license which propose ultimately 
enriched work. (Area, Feb. 13—Mar. 6.)—S.T. 


Functional Sculpture through the Ages: This 
is an exhibition of the commonplace (made for 
everyday use) works of artisans that have sur- 
vived the successive drifts of earth covering many 
empires: bronze finials and buttons, a ceramic 
dog of the Sung period, a Gandhara wall frieze, 
an eighteenth-century Swiss gun stock, a Tanagra 
terra cotta, a nineteenth-century stern carving, a 
late-nineteenth-century American carving of a 
railroad worker, and a carved cello end piece that 
is a head of Dante with his tongue stuck out. 
They would generally be called objets dart 
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except for the serious lack of craftsmanship thy 
exists today. (Davis, Jan. 13-Feb. 7.)—B.DH. 





Steve Durkee: The ease and fluency of the style 
and handling in these large, beautifully colored 
abstractions is remarkably certain for a first one. 
man showing. Using a limited range of colors, 
generally grays, ochers and soft whites, sometime 
brushed with lemon yellows or earth reds and 
clear blues, he develops a rhythmic interplay of 
curved and crescent shapes that are adroitly ju, 
taposed and balanced. Among his more successfyl 
works are the large Winter Cantata for Claire, 
with its fine modulations of pale yellows and 
whites, and Buried Flowers, a composition in varied 
browns, yellows and rich blues. (Stendig, Feb, 2- 
27.) —J.R.M. 
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Mike Donahue: These paintings, based on Dong 
hue’s experience with the New York Fire Depart. 
ment (of which he is still a member) , plus earlier 
fantasy landscapes and a recent Abstract Expres 
sionist work, all declare the artist’s search for a 
more purely pictorial life. The glazes of his early 
landscapes, for all their old-masterishness, are a 
much an exploitation of medium as the rugged } 
Cubistic blocking of his fire subjects is a studied 
attempt to simplify structure. But the Expression. 
ist work, while his most radical departure, js 
rushed in its eagerness to fall in step with the 
times. And one might enquire, “Where’s the fire?” 
(Phoenix, Feb. 13-26.) —S.T. 
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Al Held, Donald Berry: Al Held exhibits 
quilted and rough-smeared trowel lines of dn, 
dusty, uncontrolled paint that push from the 
center of the picture for no apparent reason, 
Dubuffet-like in appearance, they lack that artist's 
sophistication, and are unable to invoke their own 
message. Donald Berry (from Salem) shows con 
scienceless, white, calligraphic outbursts of flat 
dark backgrounds: conscienceless because they 
are outright mannerisms of Pollock. One expects 
originality from the artist alone in front of his 
canvas. (Poindexter, Dec. 15-Jan. 10.)—BDH. 





Robert Dunn: Immensely talented, and perhaps 
over-“discovered,” this young painter is skirting 
shoals of virtuosity. Oils, gouaches and drawings 
in this first one-man show of a graduate of the 
High School of Music and Art exhibit a technical 
competence and allusive know-how (allusions art 
to the pathos of Picasso’s Blue Period, to Levine's 
genre subjects) which may be the joy and wonder 
of teachers and critics, but do not lead to great 
painting. He employs blurred outlines, brilliant 
colors, and an artfully smudgy effect on subjects 
with overtones of Magic Realism: Acrobats, The 
Family. Best, and least clever, are the small gouaches 
and drawings. (Collectors, Feb. 2-21.) —H.DM 


Warner Prins: These “fired” paintings by @ 
American of Dutch origin avoid the tendency o 
many print makers, for instance, who must work 
partly with mechanical means, to lean heavily 
the special effects of their medium. Prins paints 
directly onto ceramic tiles which he orders from 
Germany. The paintings are then fired at a cate 
fully determined temperature. There is no attempt 
to sensationalize a limited but personal talent 
through an unconventional medium. The necet 
sarily small size perfectly accommodates his gift 
for graphic incisiveness expressed in satire, poetty 
and fantasy. The half-drawn, half-painted qualily 
lends a folklike charm to the directness of bi 
characterizations. (Juster, Jan. 26-Feb. 14.) SE 


Bernard Dufour: This one-man show marks the 
opening of an outpost of the Paris Galerie Pier 
established to show French artists in New York 
The fifteen oils and drawings presented are taste 
ful and competent, non-representational, but i 
flecting no major style. They might be called 
“pre-still lifes”: the dark and sensuous shadows 
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and bright, vibrant forms of one (all are untitled) 
seem capable of turning into a basket of tomatoes 
and a carafe of wine; another in blues, whites and 
blacks might be a Maine still life with lobster 
and fishing gear. All are light, and lighthearted— 
in fact, facile. (Loeb, Jan. 20-Feb. 21.) —H.D.M. 


Bruce MacGibeny: Having turned his back on 
nonobjective abstraction with which he had re- 
placed jazz, MacGibeny is now attempting to paint 
out of a sense of revelation his renewed contact 
with what he describes as “objective reality.” In 
a markedly personal if unrefined, even crude, 
style, he rushes to record the things so meaningful 
to him, sometimes dividing his canvas into sections 
into which he paints different but closely related 
views of a single theme. Sunset Seascape in this 
manner reflects his general ability to redeem his 
eccentricity through spontaneity. There is a great 
deal of stylized clutter in a sort of “kitchen sink” 
pastoral. But though his elation has a pronounced 
appeal, his gestures are marked less by a signifi- 
cant sense of submission than by a new order of 
acquisitiveness. (Marino, Jan. 17-Feb. 17.) —S.T. 


Winston McGhee: McGhee is a young painter 
(Fulbright scholar) who has made an ineffectual 
science out of Abstract Expressionism, in much 
the same way that semiabstractionists almost 
destroyed the originality of Picasso. He has 
learned (seemingly not from experience) just 
the right amount of splashing color (the three- 
inch brush, the short jab and uppercut) to balance 
the exposure of canvas. The thrust of his line is 
not “stumbled upon” but is measured. His bright 
pigment has its academic composition: oranges 
rushing, blues holding and black locking the pools 
of elemental color. He has the intellectual chia- 
roscuro of anger but lacks the fiber and boom of 
chaos. (Barone, Jan. 6-26.) —B.D.H. 


Baekeland Roll: In his first one-man show, the 
artist presents figures, singly and by twos, and 
nude for the most part, tastefully entered on the 
surface in flat masses and delicately outlined low- 
keyed color harmonies. Too equally attractive, 
the paintings constantly repeat a design problem 
which, dominated by its objective sources, is too 
complex to accommodate as well the simple prin- 
ciple by which color is realized. Only his native 
ingratiation can, for the moment, close the gap 
between color and form. (Washington Irving, 
Jan. 26—Feb. 14.)—S.T. 


Lisa Polhemus: A member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Painters, she is well spoken for 
by thirty-five oils of landscapes, still lifes and 
portraits. The manner is competent and modest, 
the color pleasing, and the atmosphere one of 
pervading niceness. Especially restful and agree- 
able are a jug of pale pink roses and a small 
landscape in greens called Sag Road, which has 
the flat, light look of Long Island. (Kottler, Feb. 
2-14.) —H.D.M. 


Richard Ackerman, Constance Scharff: Only 
four of Richard Ackerman’s caseins and oils were 
available for review. An oil painting, Sea Forms, 
was a prize winner at last summer’s First Province- 
town Annual, but it tends to confuse pictorial 
effects with pictorial substance. Constance Scharff 
includes several color woodcuts with a group of 
paintings. The paintings show a serious attempt 
to become involved with a subject in more than a 
decorative way. (Pulitzer, Feb. 2-15.)—S.T. 


Richard A. Byrnes: For all his apparent force 
and energy, Byrnes is essentially an artist of taste 
and tact. In his first one-man show he reduces 
“action” principles to contrived eruptions that lap 
the surface plane in broad colorful masses recall- 
ing Hyde Solomon or, in his more engaging work, 
pierce the surface to achieve a rhythm in infinite 
space. (Avant-Garde, Feb. 3-21.)—S.T. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Louis Trakis, Joseph Feldman: Explorations 
of an elliptical motif mark the pewter and sheet- 
lead sculpture of Louis Trakis. His winglike forms 
bisect in space but nonetheless move in a single 
plane. Bound Figure, which recalls the Venus of 
Willendorf, is decidedly more sculpturesque. 
Joseph Feldman’s raucous abstract paintings sug- 
gest the fury of a man raising his voice in an 
attempt to prove he has feeling. (Brata, Jan. 10- 
29.) —S.T. 


Olivia Kahn: An artist with a naturally light 
touch, Miss Kahn is drawn to large, simple color 
masses which require a great deal of self-assur- 
ance if they are to avoid superficiality. Miss Kahn 
is not always successful, but in her best works 
she does not try to outreach herself. The stylized 
details in Interior with Figure were unfortunate 
afterthoughts in a painting that is brightly sump- 
tuous, departing in its angular clarity from the 
sensuous warmth of one of her masters, Matisse. 
(Juster, Feb. 16—Mar. 7.)—S.T. 


Claudia Carrel: These are vigorous and forceful 
abstractions, slashes and swipes of brilliant color 
that cluster into leaflike forms or drift and change 
in cloudlike passages. Her most successful work 
has a firm sense of structuring and balance, as in 
Summer Street or the smaller Drifting Forms, 
with its cloudlike breaking up and dispersal of 
colors, soft yellows, pinks, emerald green and 
clear blues. (Panoras, Feb. 23—Mar. 7.) —J.R.M. 


Mordechai Avneil: These water colors and oil 
paintings of the Israeli landscape by a native 
artist and museum official are largely dependent 
on color for expressive effects. Only his water 
colors, responding rapidly to impulse, convey a 
larger pictorial excitement. (Pulitzer, Feb. 16- 
Mar. 6.)—S.T. 


Trafford Klots: This Baltimore portraitist shows, 
along with a group of rather slick society por- 
traits, some Impressionist views of Brittany; it is 
with the landscapes that the artist’s heart seems to 
lie, and therefore they are the more successful. 
(Kennedy, Jan. 20-Feb. 28.) .. . Piero Dorazio: 
Lithographs and serigraphs by this young Italian 
show that the influence of Mark Tobey’s “white 
writing” has now begun to affect European artists 
—in this case not entirely for the good, since the 
artist is at his best in his decorative colored 
abstractions. (Wittenborn, Feb. 2-28.) —H.M. 


David Brisson: A teacher at Alabama Polytech 
and former pupil of Hans Hofmann, Brisson 
experiments with abstract color without possessing 
the organizational talent required in that sector 
of painting. (Pietrantonio, Feb. 1-15.) .. . 
Le Gacy: These lyric outbursts are called Para- 
keet, Welt, United Nations. But where are the 
paintings? (Pietrantonio, Feb. 16-28.) —U.W. 


Selma Leone: Large, loosely constructed abstrac- 
tions of linear arcs and loops and _ brilliant 
splotches of color, all of the work is vigorous but 
generally not well informed. (Panoras, Feb. 9-21.) 
. . » Wolfgang Roth: The collages are clever, 
well designed and decorative, but the more signifi- 
cant works are the costume sketches and set 
designs for the theater. (Workshop, Feb. 10—Mar. 
7.) ... Margery Ryerson: Distinctive portraits 
in oils, generally of children, her works have a 
crisp and assured style that often reminds one of 
Sargent. (Grand Central, Jan. 6-17.) ... Stanley 
Woodward: A veteran painter of marine views 
exhibits a series of rich, atmospheric water colors. 
(Grand Central, Feb. 17-28.)—J.R.M. 


Ben Meyers: Bright green, blue and red globes 
cluster and rise to the top of these recent molecu- 
lar compositions by Ben Meyers. (Artists, Jan. 10—- 
29.) .. . Saunders Relis, Gerald Offen, Ivan 
Biro: Relis probes the heart of New York at 


night (Broadway jazzmen and newsstands) yi, 
a bocky type of Expressionism; Gerald 
recently returned from studies in Munich, », 
hibits the intermediate stages of a transition frp, 
semiabstraction to nonobjectivity; Ivan Bi, 
(trained at the Budapest Academy under (Cop. 
munist direction) came to America after 4 
Hungarian uprising and exhibits plasters gj 
bronzes that are marine-like but suggestive of th 
human figure and psychology. (Neiman, Feb, 9. 
28.) ... Neill Mallow: A young artist opens his 
own gallery to exhibit scumbled diagonal lines ¢ 
force (three or four inches wide) in muted ean) 
and quarry tones. (Cedra, Feb. 2-28.) —B.D.H. 


Don Bloom, David Gray: Bloom’s unpalatah, 
excesses of garish color and meaningless distortig, 
fail to attain whatever ideal of hallucination » 
insanity the artist may cherish; Gray’s welded 
sculpture ranges pitilessly from undigested Gi, 
cometti to the appalling literalness of Pod ani 
Spinning Wheel, which are exactly that, stripped 
of poetry or commentary. (Art Directions, Feb, }3- 
26.) . .. Carole Friedman, Ruth Withingim 
Vietor: Fun-with-color is the modest use to which 
Carole Friedman puts her training in the Abstrac 
Expressionist school, more felicitously in Storm, 
Spring Lake and Horizon than in the cosmetic 
pinks and muddy ochers of Flame and Silhouette, 
Miss Vietor’s flyaway landscapes are made out of 
short rectangular patches of color eddying abou 
over the canvas, a device most successful in Tupelo 
Trees and Island Locusts. (Gallery 15, Feb. + 
24.) ... Jack Nelson, John Saporita: Nels 
shows somber-hued canvases in portentously wit 
less patterns of flat browns, blacks and ocher 
that bear heartfelt titles such as How Long Shal 
We Wear Mourning and Life Remains Restricted; 
Saporita’s curvilinear abstractions in harsh, cold, 
scratched-on color give a feeling of size and con- 
fusion, which is not resolved but is more subdued 
in the tighter composition of the smaller painting. 
(Art Directions, Jan. 30-Feb. 12.) . . . Selim, 
Dubuis: Selim’s medium-sized, untitled painting 
of swirls in grayed colors are perhaps meant to, 
and do, express tedium; using oil, collage ani 
gouache, Dubuis multiplies exercises in the ue 
of flat rectangles, sometimes varied by paint ter, 
ture; brilliant colors make the gouaches pleasant 
(Ruth White, Jan. 27-Feb. 14.) . . . Robert Mal 
colm: Canvases of stippled and dripped color ia 
limited ranges (red and white, pink and blue) 
defy intelligent or even sensual participation, yt 
do not suggest any interesting form of derang 
ment. (Mond’Art, Feb. 2-14.) . . . Steven Bar 
tell: A former circus performer, injured in action, 
paints equestriennes and clowns, bright as Koda 
chrome dreams. (Mond’Art, Feb. 16-28.) —HDM 



































Enrico Pontremoli: Still lifes of the type bet 
described as décor consist of compotes, urns, at 
potted plants in fashionably handsome arrange 
ments, the work of a Parisian painter whose strong 
feeling for novel design and independence {ro 
clichés give his ensémbles a distinctive vigor of 
contour and lend piquancy to his flawless taste 
(Contemporaries, Jan. 5-24.) ... Jane Peaslee: 
A touch which is deft and skimming fashion 
landscapes and distant city views from § 
shimmering strokes of color brought to an ideal 
finishing point where they neither harden inl 
rigid compositions nor dissolve in misty colt 
fluctuations; a Minneapolis artist, showing in New 
York for the first time, she paints her native cy 
and its twin with their river boundaries, m 
the solid masses vibrant with light while the walt 
becomes the stronger, more stable element, 
she mantles a winter landscape in white, p' 
with tender shoots of color almost like re 
light. (Eggleston, Feb. 9-28.) ... D 
Goldsmith: Rendered with little or no modelling 
the figures of these precisely composed painting’ 
are described by serenely simple contour lines 

continued on page 
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STUDIO TALK 


Direct Wax as a Sculptural Medium: 


An Interview with Elbert Weinberg 


BY BERNARD CHAET 


7. “Lost” in the lost-wax process, as the sculptor Elbert Wein- 
berg explained in a recent interview, does not refer to a revived 
secret method. It merely describes the process in which the wax 
model is melted—and therefore lost, by heat—during the casting 
process. Weinberg is perhaps best known for his wood carvings. But 
he prefers to make sketches for these carvings in wax—or, as it is 
called by sculptors, “direct wax.” The fact that he makes prepara- 
tory sketches in wax—which in themselves are most often finished 
sculptures—does not imply that he forces wood to resemble wax 
(which he employs in sheet form). But it does mean that these 
wax sheets, the preparation of which we will here describe, has 
suggested possibilities of flowing forms and attenuated strippings 
which Weinberg feels are part of the inherent structure of wood. 
In short, he feels that his wax studies have helped him discover 
form possibilities in the handling of wood which he otherwise might 
have neglected. Needless to add, the initial concept produced in 
wax is transformed during the carving process. 

Weinberg is reluctant to begin a wood sculpture, which may 
involve up to six months of work, without the specific core of an 
idea. Yet the waxes are not the initial concept, for Weinberg, who 
humorously alludes to himself as “overcautious,” produces count- 
less pen-and-ink drawings as a prelude to these small wax studies. 

Thus far we have discussed direct wax in connection with Wein- 
berg’s preparations for wood carving, but he also considers direct 
wax a final medium. This phase of his work usually involves work- 
ing the wax in a slightly larger scale. Weinberg, like many other 
sculptors who employ wax, enjoys the special qualities of this 
medium, which aids a direct and fresh handling of texture and 
detail. As Weinberg detailed the preparation of the wax, its advan- 
tages and problems, his enthusiasm for this medium, which permits 
great flexibility and speedy execution and alteration, was evident. 

Weinberg began the technical discussion with the material em- 
ployed—Petrowax—a Gulf product which is a by-product of the 
manufacture of gasoline. Weinberg buys this material in fifty-pound 
tins; he finds it a useful and economical (at twenty-five cents a 
pound) substitute for the refined mixture of beeswax and carnauba 
waxes which is sold at foundries for two dollars and fifty cents per 
pound. Petrowax usually comes in transparent form; the sculptor 
adds the coloring matter. Dry pigment as coloring matter was 
found by Weinberg to produce an undesirable grainy surface. He 
now employs a black or brown aniline dye which is added to the 
wax when the wax is being heated in a large container prior to 
being cast into sheets. Casting into long, thin (three-sixteenths of 
an inch) sheets is accomplished on an oil-slicked marble top 

(enamel will do) which is framed in wood. The wax, poured from 
the pot where it has been warming, must be poured at the correct 
temperature. If it is too hot it will crack on cooling; if it is too 
cold it will not pour freely. The sculptor assured us that it takes 
only a little practice to judge the correct temperature. Many sheets 
are poured in one day. “At times,” Weinberg continued, “I add a 
little motor oil to the wax to give it more plasticity.” 


= SHEETS, which are slightly reheated to make them pliable, 
may be worked with a variety of metal tools which hold heat: screw 
drivers, dental tools and a soldering iron to which Weinberg has 
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refitted a copper blade tip. In Annunciation, the figure on the right 
demonstrates Weinberg’s use of the thin wax sheets; the simple 
yet elegant wrapping of the sheet becomes the figure. And on the 
(angel) figure at the left, the upper left tip of the wing is but an 
eighth of an inch in thickness. “The preoccupation with thinness,” 
he continued, “is necessary. An old rule in bronze-casting is that 
thin walls produce the best bronzes. A foundry does not like to cast 
a thick wax wall—it is liable to fracture on cooling. Yet,” he 
added, “a very small wax can be solid.” (For casting of solid 
sculpture in sand see “Studio Talk,” February, 1957.) 

The wax model is presented to the foundry in the exact thickness 
as the final bronze. If the model is presented in clay or plaster the 
foundry must produce a gelatin or plaster mold in order to produce 
a wax for the final casting. Working in wax cuts the considerable 
expense of this particular process. (In Europe, where casting is 
less expensive, this would not be a problem.) Yet it is the special 
handling quality of wax, rather than economy, which is the pri- 
mary reason Weinberg prefers it. “Some sculptors,” Weinberg 
added, “work in solid wax (which demands a mold) just because 
they enjoy the plasticity of wax.” 

“There are hazards in working in direct wax,” Weinberg con- 
tinued. “Should the original wax be destroyed during casting (the 
bronze could be poured too hot or too cold), and if there is no 
mold, the work is lost. I can’t say I enjoy this gamble. But, to re- 
peat, the special effects possible only in wax, the effects which I 
detect in Greek, Indian and African bronzes, prompt me to take 
the chance.” 

Finally, Weinberg discussed the problem of working in a large 
scale with wax. Because an armature is not employed it presents 
some difficulties. Some sculptors build a wooden buttress to support 
the wax; others suspend the wax with fine copper wire. The whole 
structure including the wire and wood, however, must be trans- 
ported to the foundry. Toothpicks, matchsticks and wooden dowels 
up to a quarter of an inch in diameter may also be employed; they 
will “burn out” when the wax is cast. The main problem, however, 
in working wax on a large scale, is to keep the wax walls at a 
fairly thin uniform thickness. 

To sum up: Weinberg, who employs wax to make preparatory 
studies for his large wood carvings, also employs wax as a final 
medium. The thin wax sheets which he casts from Petrowax are, in 
his words, “a basis for my approach to form.” 





Elbert Weinberg, Annunciation; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Howard Lipman. 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


continued from page 66 


bland areas of color against backdrop settings; a 
German-born painter who has lived in New York 
since 1941, she is at her best as a composer in 
line and, while a distant and somewhat glacial 
quality characterizes her nudes and figure paint- 
ings, her Fisherman’s Church in Forio and a small 
flower piece seem to be more easeful and convinc- 
ing, the former pale and mysterious, the latter 
vivid and clearly stated. (Bodley, Feb. 16-28.) ... 
Charlotte Rubinstein: Collages composed in 
painterly rather than design terms are exhibited 
together with several fine drawings and a number 
of semiabstract oils, ranging from seascapes and 
landscapes in delicate transparencies and soft 
tones to a vigorously painted Seated Figure, incor- 
porated by the all-over pattern of light into the 
surrounding yellow, brown and green foliage. 


(Bodley, Feb. 2-14.) —M.S. 


Ruth Young: Technique fails to substitute for 
real visual concentration in these otherwise pleas- 
ant paintings of flowers and city skylines. (Crespi, 
Feb. 9-21.) ... Robert J. Lee: The Kite Builder 
and Seminary Hill are typical of this group of 
commercially modern paintings whose unreality 
too frequently masquerades as ritual or symbolic 
acts; his cityscapes are more affable. (Petite, 
Feb. 9-28.) . . . Lucille Ing: Waterfalls, vol- 
canoes, burning fields painted from memory are 
typical of the naive sense of mystery adopted by 
many beginners who paint for their own enjoy- 
ment. (Burr, Feb. 1-14.) .. . Joseph del Guercio: 
Still undecided as to a point of view. the artist 
is best with the medium that offers him the least 
resistance: water color; his oils and caseins have 
a brittleness their rhythmically patterned compo- 
sitions cannot redeem—with the possible excep- 
tion of Wharfs. (Crespi, Feb. 23—Mar. 7.) .. . 
Phyllis M. Linnell Ffrench: One meets the un- 
expected in the works of this widely-traveled 
Australian-born artist; among the doggedly realis- 
tic portraits, still lifes and scenes from foreign 
places, one comes across a pair of red shoes wafted 
over a desert or a composition of human feet and 
a jog. (Barzansky, Feb. 4-18.) ... James Clark: 
A series of heated, turbulent paintings explore for 
the most part a single motif—jagged rhythms 
that seem to derive from the pre-Cubist Estaque 
landscapes of Picasso and Braque. (Fleischmann, 
Feb. 8-23.) .. . Lloyd Lozes Goff: Water colors 
of the Isle of Lesbos achieve naturally what several 
oils seek blatantly in effects. (Artzt, Feb. 3-14.) 

. Socin: An amateur, the artist was ill-advised 
in seeking at this time an exhibition of these 
simplified studies of conventional subjects. (Artzt, 
Feb. 14-25.) . . . Abstract Landseapes: Four 
painters, Frank Metz, Nanno de Groot, Barnet 
Rubenstein and Jerry Pinsler apply abstract prin- 
ciples to their subject rather than directly chal- 
lenging its forms for their secrets. Pinsler, 
acknowledging certain limits, makes the deepest 
penetration. (Parma, Feb. 3-21.) . Alan 
Becker: This group of uncertain abstract paint- 
ings on landscape themes inaugurates the gallery’s 
evening schedule—from seven to ten p.m. (Marino, 
Jan. 17-Feb. 17.) . . . Three-Man Show: Works 
in several media by Leonardo Delfino of Argentina, 
Manuel Tarragona of Mexico and Natalie d’Ar- 
beloff, an American living in Paraguay, show a 
seriousness as yet at the mercy of youthful inex- 
perience. (Sudamericana, Feb. 9-28.) ... Marion 
Greenwood: Paintings of Mexico and Haiti are 
marked by a compassion which, failing to unite 
with a pictorial discipline, finally eludes her 
chosen situations to become illustrative and com- 
monplace. (Milch, Jan. 19-Feb. 7.) . . . Stan 
Freborg: The artist labors at a visionary style 
which nevertheless he takes for granted; his excur- 
sion of the past three years into Abstract Expres- 
sionism reflects a gratuitous conversion to this 
manner, despite the effort he has apparently 
expended on several large, heavily worked canvases. 
(James, Jan. 23-Feb. 12.)—S.T. 
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° medium! 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


. . % . 528 
_ Bocour Artist Colors, 207)! 4... 


. please send complete literature FREE 0 
, please send MAGNA trial kits. 


check CO money order 


Oo 
in NYC please add 3% sales tax) 
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ERE TO SHOW 


n, Ill.: 10th Annual Exhibition of 
Religious Art, Newman Foundation, U. 
Mar. 8-22. Open to all artists. All painting, 

s, graphic and craft media. Jury. Prizes. 
$3, Entry cards due Feb. 13, work due Feb. 
Vrite: Harry F. Breen, Newman Foundation, 
Armory St., Champaign, Ill. 


‘ainmbia, S. C.: 2nd Columbia Biennial, Colum- 
bis Museum of Art, Apr. 5-May 10. Open to all 
American artists. Media: oil, oil tempera, 
encaustic, pure or opaque water color. 

















SCHOO 


»* PL 7.3 
vay 


| D EN Mary. $6,000 in prizes. Handling charge: $5. Work 
F FINE Agr i » Feb. 16-Mar. 14. Write: Columbia Museum of 
Art, Senate and Bull Sts., Columbia, S. C. 


Hartford, Conn.: Conn. Academy of Fine Arts 
#th Annual Avery Memorial, Mar. 7-Apr. 5. 
#4 Open to all living artists. Media: oil, oil tempera, 
ure, etching, dry point, lithograph, wood 
Jury. Prizes. Fee, $4 for black-and-white, 
$5 for others. Entry cards and work due Feb. 24. 


prospectus 
N. Dann, D 


ADENA 5, 


HOOL Write: Louis J. Fusari, P. O. Box 204, Hartford 
sc 1, Conn. 

spb a 

rising ant New York, N. Y.: National Serigraph Society 
A. Degree th Annual International Exhibition, Riverside 




























Museum, May 5-24. Open to all artists. Medium: 
original serigraphs only (no photographic stencils) . 
Jury. Prizes. No fee. Entry cards and work due 
by Mar. 15. Write: Herdis Bull Teilman, National 
—e Society, 38 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 


RE NORTH 
CTICUT 


FINE Al 


National Society of Painters in Casein 5th Annual, 
Riverside Museum, Mar. 1-22. Jury. Fee: $5 (part 


.. refund). Work due Feb. 24. Write: Ted Davis, 
ading to the BpiN 128 E. 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
ulpture, Tllustr 


Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship, National Academy 
of Design. Open to U. S. art students between 
jages of 15 and 30. Applicants must submit repre- 
sentative group of works in one medium only. 
$1,500 award. Entry blanks due Mar. 24, work 
due Mar. 30. Write: Vernon C. Porter, Director, 
National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Peoria, Ill.: Bradley University 7th Annual Na- 
tional Print Exhibition, Peoria Art Center, Mar. 
6-Apr. 2. Open to all artists in U. S. and terri- 
tories. All print media except monotypes. Prizes. 


University sc 
Bulletins 
Director, Room 


| fishing 


ispired to d 
painter DALI 


f 
vitally st Fee: $3. Entry cards due Feb. 14, work due Feb. 
t appreciation ..921, Write: Peoria Art Center, Glen Oak Pavilion, 


Peoria, Ill. 


San Francisco, Cal.: Cal. Society of Etchers 
44th Annual, Palace of Legion of Honor. May 
231. Open to all artists. All print media except 
monotype. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 for nonmembers. 
Entry cards due Mar. 1, work due Mar. 15. Write: 
Elizabeth Ginno, 1049 Keith Ave., Berkeley 8, Cal. 


REGIONAL 


Hazleton, Pa.: 6th Annual Regional Art Exhi- 
bition, Hazleton Art League, Mar. 2-20. Open to 
artists within 50-mile radius of Hazleton. All 

a@ except sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Work due 
Feb. 14 & 15. Write: Hazleton Art League. 225 E. 
Broad St., Hazleton, Pa. 


str. brochure 


3, spain 


Philadelphia, Pa.: “Water-Colorists: 18 to 30,” 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, Apr. 3. 3-29. Open to 
artists within 60 miles of Phila., between ages of 


18 and 30. Jury. Award: five-man show. Work 
Only $5.50! due Mar. 3-6. Write: Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
g 251 S. 18th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
olors, : 
nd painting Phoenix, Ariz.: Ist Arizona Annual, Phoenix 


Art Museum, April 2-24. Open to residents of 
Ariz, Media: oil, water color, graphics, sculpture. 
ODAY! oT. Prizes. Fee: $2.50. Work due Mar. 10. 

rite: Dr. F. M. Hinkhouse, Art Center, 45 E. 


. 28 
Bayt y, Coronado Rd., Phoenix, Ariz. 
. FREE 0 Tueson, Ariz.: Tucson Festival Show for South- 
kits. Le Painters, Apr. 6-26. Open to painters of 
O money order § Ariz., Colo., N. M., Nev., Tex., Utah. All painting 
es tas) media. Jury. $1,000 in awards. Fee: $4. Entry 





cards due Mar. 20, work due Mar. 27. Write: 
ueson Art Center, 325 W. Franklin, Tucson, Ariz. 
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A.1. FRIEDMAN INC. 











QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-6600 





“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free ...on request. 
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HOBBYCRAFT SETS 








BIG 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. 
Write Te-Day. 

FRANK (Est. 1936) 

3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, 0.Y. _| 





NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 





Berkeley 
Express & Moving Co. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Packing * Crating * Shipping * Moving ¢ Storage 
GRamercy 3-5310 








THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 





ETA 
x-acto’ 
SAFETY-GUARD 
KNIFE* 


*Pat, Pending 


Sliding metal guard for 
absolute safety in carry- 
ing, handling and storage. 
Accommodates the regular 
surgically-sharp, instantly 
interchangeable X-acto 
blades. Won't roll off in- 
clined surface. 


Guard Adjusts 
to any Position 


es Sa 














eo 
CON 
Chuck principle — 14 


turn and guard moves 
freely outside of knife. 


Pull until blade is 
covered (or any in- 
between position); 1 
turn locks guard. 
TRY-OUT OFFER! $1.00 
for Safety-Guard Knife. 
Write for new 

Art Tool Catalog. 


X-ACTO, INC. 
48-51 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 











BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


Headquarters 


Genuine Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
aio VERMILIONS 


N BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE MBERS 


EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpiz & Sperr.ez, Inc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


ETc. 
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announces for 
forthcoming publication: 


The Symbolism of the Skyscraper 
By WILLIAM H. JORDY 


The Importance of Delaunay 
By GEORGINE OERI 


The Cinema of Hans Richter 
By VERNON YOUNG 


New subscribers may use the blank below 
to begin their subscriptions immediately. 


"iy 


116 East 59th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to your magazine for 
) 1 Year ) 2 Years 
) Remittance enclosed ) Bill me 


1 Year: $6.75 2 Years: $11.00 


(Foreign postage, except Canada and Mexico, 
$1.00 a year additional) 


) ARTS YEARBOOK 2: $2.95 additional 
Iori icaiaceeceienetensiesitetecenatacitieetint thi ata ae ates 


alk 


(Please include postal zone number) 




















CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


AKRON, O. 

INSTITUTE, to Feb. 15: Pacific Coast 
Biennial 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE, to Feb. 8: American Archi- 
tecture; to Feb. 15: Mary Suksdorf; Feb. 
17-Mar. 8: James Gilliland 

ALBION, MICH. 

COLLEGE, Feb. 8-18: Architecture; Fred- 
erick Shotwell 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

ADDISON GALLERY, to Feb. 15: Ameri- 
can Drawings; Feb. 21-Mar. 29: Andover 
in the Arts 

ATLANTA, GA. 

ART ASSOCIATION, to Feb. 8: German 
Prints 

BELOIT, WISC. 

WRIGHT ART CENTER, Feb.: Vicinity 
Show; Picasso prints 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 

KANTOR, to Feb. 10: Serge Poliakoff 
BOSTON, MASS. 

DOLL & RICHARDS: New England Artists 
MIRSKI, Feb. 3-28: Charles Wadsworth 
MUSEUM, Feb. 6-Mar. 22: Alvan T. Fuller 
Memorial Exhibition 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ALBRIGHT, to Feb. 15: Maillol 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

MINT MUSEUM, to Feb. 8: Ranger Cen- 
tennial 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

ARTS CLUB, to Feb. 26: Modigliani 
INSTITUTE, Feb. 12-Mar. 29: Gauguin 
CINCINNATI, O. 

MUSEUM, Feb. 17-Mar. 24: Strietmann 
Collection of Color Lithographs 
CLEVELAND, O. 

MUSEUM, to Feb. 15: British Prints; 
Japanese Screens; Feb. 25-Mar. 22: 
Dutch Drawing 

WISE, Feb.: Fred Mitchell; Feb. 15-Mar. 
15: Eline McNight 

WIDEN, Feb.: Raimonds Staprans 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CENTER, Feb.: Gramatte, 
portraits; Contemporary Arts Society 
DALLAS, TEX. 

MUSEUM, to Feb. 14: Southwest Annual 
Prints & Drawings 

DAYTON, O. 

INSTITUTE, to Feb. 15: Native Arts of 
Pacific Northwest; Feb. 22-Mar. 22: 
Dayton Artists 

DENVER, COLO. 

MUSEUM, to Feb. 22: Cubism 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, Feb. 15-Mar. 15: Japanese 
Americans 

FRANKFORT, GERMANY 

CORDIER: Contemporary Group 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y. 

HOFSTRA, to Feb. 13: Brooklyn Museum 
Loan; Feb. 16-27: Textiles 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

HERRON MUSEUM: Maillol woodcuts 
LA JOLLA, CAL. 

ART CENTER, to Mar. 1: Irving Gill photo 
murals; Feb. 11-Mar. 22: Paul Lingren 
LINCOLN, MASS. 

DE CORDOVA MUSEUM, to Feb. 8: 
Danish Design 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS: British Painters & Sculptors 
WADDINGTON: Contemporary British 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 

MUSEUM, to Mar. 1: Guggenheim Loan; 
Feb. 8-Mar. 4: Southern California 
Prints; Billie Hamil 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

HATFIELD: French & American 


LEWINSON, Feb. 2-21: Morton Dimond. 
stein; Feb. 23-Mar. 14: Jack Hooper 
MUSEUM, to Mar. 1: Korean Art 
STENDAHL: Pre-Columbian & Modem 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

SPEED MUSEUM, to Feb. 15: Fulbright 
Painters; to Feb. 22: Paris Posters; fe. 
ligious Subjects in Graphic Art; Wolke 
Art Center Biennial 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

BROOKS, Feb.: Frans Masereel; Feb. |3. 
Mar. 1: Neuberger Collection 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

ART CENTER, to Feb. 15: Raphoelk 
Peale 

INSTITUTE, Feb. 12-Mar. 12: Painting 
from Stedelyk 
MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE, feb. 
15-Mar. 22: Faculty Show 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

INSTITUTE, Feb. 11-Mar. 10: Poussin 
WALKER, to Feb. 22: Rockefeller Gron 
Exhibition; Byron Bradley 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
DOUGLASS COLLEGE, Feb. 4-25: Theo 
dore Brenson 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

ALLYN MUSEUM, Feb. 8-Mar. 1: Africas 
Sculpture; David Hayes 

NEWARK, N. J. 

HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Feb. 5-Mar. 14 
George Henry Durrie snow pieces 
OBERLIN, O. 

ALLEN MUSEUM, to Feb. 15: Fulbright 
Painters 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

JOSLYN MUSEUM, Feb. 18-Mar. 3): 
Midwest Designer-Craftsmen 

PARIS, FRANCE 

BERNHEIM-JEUNE, Feb. 7-26: Laffont 
CORDIER: Contemporary Group 
DAVID ET GARNIER, Feb. 6-28: Bufl 
DUNCAN: Prix de New York ‘59 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ACADEMY, to Mar. 1: Water Cor 
Prints, Drawings 

ART ALLIANCE, to Feb. 22: John Bron: 
ley Wilder; Feb. 4-Mar. 8: Milton Avery 
Ben Wolf 

MUSEUM, to Feb. 15: Arts Festival 
PRINT CLUB: Woodcuts and Wood E- 
gravings 

SESSLER, thru Feb.: Group 

SCHURZ, to Feb. 28: Max Klinger 
UNIVERSITY OF PA., to Mar. 15: Coptic 
Art 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

ART CENTER: City in Paintings 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, to Feb. 8: Inter 
national 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

MUSEUM, to Mar. 1: Van Gogh 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
UNIVERSITY, Feb. 4-Mar. 1: New Acqv 
sitions 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

MUSEUM, to Mar. 4: Dutch Painting 
RICHMOND, VA. : 
MUSEUM, to Mar. 15: Aldrich Collectio 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

COLLEGE, Robert & Ronald Ahlstrom 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSEUM, to Feb. 17: Religion & Arts 
SAN ANTONIO, CAL. 

McNAY INSTITUTE, to Feb. 14: Oroz? 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

MUSEUM, to Feb. 15: Andre Masson 
SAN MARINO, CAL. 2 
HUNTINGTON GALLERY, Feb.: Brit 
Thoroughbreds : 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

MUSEUM, Feb. 3-22: Harold Reid, phi 
graphs; Feb. 10-Mar. 8: Picasso, P 
Feb. 17-Mar. 15; Dean Maeker, 
graphs 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 

SELIGMAN, Feb. 7-28: Guy Anderson 

DUSANNE, Feb. 4-21: John Erickson 

MUSEUM, Feb. 12-Mar. 1: New Acquisi- 

tions; Northwest Printmakers; 19 Cen- 
Painters 

TUCSON, ARIZ. 

FINE ARTS ASSOC., to Feb. 15: Crafts; 

Contemporary Art in Arizona 

TULSA, OKLA. 

GILCREASE INSTITUTE, 

Mayan ruins & artifacts 

UTICA, N. Y. 

MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR: Feb. 1- 

22; Central New York Artists 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CORCORAN, to Mar. 1: Stamos 

JEFFERSON PL. GALLERY, to Feb. 21: 

12 British Artists; Feb. 24-Mar. 14: Gene 


to Mar. 9: 


Davis 

PHILLIPS, to Feb. 9: John Ferren, Olivier 
Debre 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

MUSEUM, to Mar. 8: Jacques Villon 


NEW YORK CITY 


Museums: 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS (633 W. 155), to Feb. 16: The 
Impressionist Mood in American Painting 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM (Eastern Parkway), 
to mid Feb.: John Dobbs; to Feb. 22: 
Fashion Portraits; to Mar. 6: Japanese 
Drawing 

COOPER UNION (Cooper Sq.), Feb. 6- 
26: Artist-Craftsmen of New York 
GUGGENHEIM (7 E. 72): Loan Group, 
Contemporary Europeans 
JEWISH (1109 5th at 92): 
Manacher 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), Feb. 3-Mar. 
15: French Drawings from American Col- 
lections; to Mar. 8: Ceramic Interna- 
tional; Winslow Homer 

MODERN ART (11 W. 53), to Feb. 22: 
40th Century Design; to Mar. 15: Euro- 
pean Prints 

RIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), to Feb. 8: 
fetal Sculpture 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
(1083 Fifth), Feb. 19-Mar. 15: Annual 
RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside at 103), Feb. 
1-22: Pratt Contemporary Artists 
WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Mar. 1: Four 
Expressionists 


Galleries: 


ACA. (63 E. 57), to Feb. 15: Lena Gurr; 
Feb. 16-Mar. 7: Harry Sternberg 
ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson, Tu., Th.: 
12-2, 8-10), Feb. 3-26: Lloyd Etters 
ALAN (766 Madison at 66), to Feb. 14: 
Charles Oscar; Feb. 16-Mar. 7: Group 
ALLISON (32 E. 57), to Feb. 15: George 
Bellows, lithographs 
AREA (80 E. 10), to Feb. 12: John Col- 
lins; Feb. 13-Mar. 6: Norman Kantor 
ARGENT (236 E. 60), Feb. 1-21: Esther 
Nusbaum, Marion Maxon Healy, Bea- 
trice Bemis; Feb. 23-Mar. 8: Marion de 
Sola Mendes 
mal (152 W. 24): Painting & Sculp- 
re 
ART DIRECTIONS (545 6th at 15), to 
Feb. 12: Nelson, Saporita; Feb. 13-26: 
Bloom, Gray 
ARTISTS’ (851 Lexington at 64), to Feb. 
19: Cicely Aikman 
ARTZT (142 W. 57), Feb. 2-13: Invitation 
Group; Feb. 3-14: Lloyd Lozes Goff; Feb. 
14-25: Socin; Feb. 16-27: Gallery Group 
AVANT-GARDE (166 Lexington at 30), 
Feb. 3-21: Richard Byrnes; Feb. 24-Mar. 
14: Minda Hess 
BABCOCK (805 Madison at 68), to Feb. 
14: Gerrit Hondius; Feb. 16-Mar. 7: 
Group 
BARONE (1018 Madison at 79), to Feb. 
21: Merton Simpson; Feb. 26-Mar. 28: 
Geoffrey Holder 
BARZANSKY (1071 Madison at 81), Feb. 


Frances 
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4-18: Phyllis Linnell-French 

BARNARD COLLEGE (Bway & 117), to 
Feb. 13: Andre Racz 

BERRY-HILL (743 5th at 57): Americans 
BERRYMAN (2852 Bway at 111): Euro- 
pean Graphics 

BIANCHINI (16 E. 78), to Feb. 10: 
Sculpture; Feb. 12-Mar. 10: Claude 
Venot 

BODLEY (223 E. 60), to Feb. 7: Rhoda 
Sklar; Feb. 2-14: John Damm; Charlotte 
Rubenstein; Feb. 9-21: Maxwell Starr; 
Feb. 16-28: Charlotte Goldsmith; How- 
ard Kuh; Feb. 23-Mar. 7: Grete Rikko 
BORGENICHT (1018 Madison at 79), to 
Feb. 14: Stephen Greene; Feb. 17-Mar. 
7: Giuseppe Ajmone 

BRATA (89 E. 10), to Feb. 19: French 
BROOKLYN ARTS (141 Montague): Grp. 
BURR (115 W. 55), Feb. 1-14: Lucille 
Ing; Feb. 15-28: Charlotte Livingston 
CAMINO (92 E. 10), to Feb. 12: Don 
David; Feb. 13-Mar. 5: Clad, Goya, 
Lukich, Weiner 

CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57): Group 

CARUS (243 E. 82), Feb. 2-14: William 
Meyerowitz; Feb. 16-Mar. 2: Herbert 
Danska 

CASTELLI (4 E. 77), to Feb. 14: Scarpitta 
CECEILE (62 W. 56), Feb. 2-14: Michael 
Marmelstein, Joseph Castiglioni, Dana 
Rasmussen; Feb. 16-28: Puerto Rico Art 
Educational 

CEDRA (38 Third at 10): Neill Mallow 
CHASE (31 E. 64), Feb. 2-14: French & 
American; Feb. 16-28: Gallery Group 
CITY (735 Sixth at 24), Feb. 6-27: Red 
Grooms, Jay Milder 

COLLECTORS (49 W. 53), Feb. 2-21: 
Robert Dunn; Feb. 23-Mar. 14: Lynne 
Flexner 

COMERFORD (117 E. 57): Prized Japa- 
nese Prints 

CONTEMPORARIES (992 Madison at 
77), to Feb. 7: Josef Albers, prints; Feb. 
9-28: Roy Moyer 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 E. 71), Feb. 
9-27: Margit Beck, water colors 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), to Feb. 7: Elsie Ject- 
Kay; Feb. 9-21: Ruth Young; Feb. 23- 
Mar. 7: Joseph De! Guercio 

D‘ARCY (19 E. 76), to Feb. 20: Pre- 
Columbian Sculpture 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), to Feb. 7: Functional 
Sculpture; Feb. 10-Mar. 7: Everett Shinn 
DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), Feb. 16-Mar. 7: 
Aloisu Magalhaes 

DEITSCH (51 E. 73), to Feb. 21: Rare 
Modern Prints 

DELACORTE (822 Madison at 69), Feb. 
9-Mar. 7: Peruvian Masks 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), Feb. 3-21: Ralph 
Humphrey 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Feb. 3-28: 
John Marin, oils, water colors, drawings 
DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to Feb. 21: 
Walter Stuempfig; Feb. 24-Mar. 21: 
Helen Marshall 

DUVEEN (18 E. 90), to Feb. 28: 3 Marys 
EGGLESTON (969 Madison at 76), Feb. 
9-28: Jane Peaslee 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), Feb. 3-28: Stamos 
EUROPEAN (51 Grove): Prints 

F.A.R. (746 Madison), Feb. 2-14: William 
Sommerfeld 

FAY (333 Central Pk. W.), Feb.: Group 
FINDLAY (11 E. 57): French 

FINE ARTS ASSOC. (41 E. 57), Feb. 10- 
Mar. 7: Picasso, bronzes 

FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), Feb. 8-23: 
James Clark 

FRIED (40 E. 68), Feb. 10-Mar. 14: Arnot 
FURMAN (46 E. 80), to Feb. 28: Ancient 
Art of Peru 

GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), to 
Feb. 21: Kathe Kollwitz 

GALLERIA MARIA (169 Bleecker): Giu- 
seppe Napoli 

GALLERY 15 (59 W. 54), Feb. 9-24: 
Carole Friedman, Ruth Withington 
Vietor 

GALLERY NEW YORK: Contemporary Art 
GRAHAM (1014 Madison at 78), Feb. 
10-28: Modern Indian Artists 


JAMES GRAHAM (1014 Madison at 78), 
Feb. 7-28: French Painting 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vanderbilt at 42), 
Feb. 10-21: James Ashley; Feb. 17-28: 
Stanley Woodward 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Madison at 79), Feb. 3-21: George Mor- 
rison; Feb. 22-Mar. 14: Byron Browne 
HAMMER (51 E. 57), to Feb. 14: Hans 
Erni; Feb. 17-28: Otto Bachmann 
HANSA (210 Central Park So.), Feb. 
3-21: George Segal; Feb. 24-Mar. 13: 
Jacques Beckworth 

HARTERT (22 E. 58): American & French 
HELLER (63 E. 57), Feb. 3-21: Edward 
Betts; Feb. 24-Mar. 14: E. Arnold Clark 
HERVE (611 Madison at 58): Group 
HEWITT (22 E. 66), Feb. 4-27: John 
Wilder 

HICKS STREET (48 Hicks, Bklyn), to Feb. 
15: Group 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), to Feb. 20: 
Eugene Higgens 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), to Feb. 15: Enor- 
mous Room; to Feb. 21: Fritz Bultman; 
Feb. 18-Mar. 21: Enormous Room, II; 
Feb. 24-Mar. 21: Antonio Tapies 

JAMES (70 E. 12), to Feb. 12: Stan Fre- 
borg; Feb. 13-Mar. 5: William Freed 
JANIS (15 E. 57), Feb. 2-28: Kurt 
Schwitters 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), to Feb. 14: Warner 
Prins; Feb. 16-Mar. 7: Olivia Kahn 
KENNEDY (785 5th at 59), to Feb. 28: 
Trafford Klots 

KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), Feb. 2-28: Morris 
Davidson 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), to Feb. 21: Henry 
Pearlman Collection 

KOOTZ (1018 Madison at 79), Feb. 3-21: 
Marca-Relli; Feb. 24-Mar. 14: lao Wou-Ki 
KOTTLER (3 E.°65), Feb. 2-14: Lisa Pol- 
hemus 

KRASNER (1061 Madison at 80), to Feb. 
7: Marguerite Stx, sculpture; Feb. 9-28: 
William Pachner 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Madison at 80), to 
Feb. 14: Bernard Arnest; Feb. 16-Mar. 7: 
Cecil Bell 

LANDRY (712 Fifth), to Feb. 21: Picasso, 
drawings, lithographs, sculpture 

LOEB (12 E. 57), to Feb. 21: Dufour 
MARCH (95 E. 10), to Feb. 12: Richard 
Ireland, Boris Luire, Tom Young; Feb. 13- 
Mar. 3: Anniversary Show 

MARINO (46 W. 56), to Feb. 17: Bruce 
MacGibeny; Feb. 20-Mar. 17: Group; 
Night Gallery: Simon Outlaw 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), Feb. 10-28: Butler 
MELTZER (38 W. 57), Feb. 9-28: Auguste 
Rodin, drawings 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), Feb. 10-Mar. 7: 
Mong Q. Lee 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Feb. 21: Ernest 
Fiene; Feb. 24-Mar. 14: Jason Schoener 
MILCH (21 E. 67), to Feb. 7: Marion 
Greenwood; Feb. 9-28: Hilde Kayn 
MORRIS (174 Waverly), to Feb. 14: 
Robert Amft; Feb. 18-Mar. 7: Charles 
Lassiter 

MOND’‘ART (719 Lexington at 58), 
Feb. 2-14: Robert Malcolm; Feb. 16-28: 
Stephen Bartell 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy 
Pk.), Feb. 2-14: Catherine Lorillard 
Wolfe Club 

NEIMAN (320 W. 86), Feb. 2-28: Saun- 
ders Relis, Gerald Offen, Ivan Biro 
NEW (601 Madison at 57): Modern 
Paintings 

NEW ART CENTER (1193 Lexington at 
81), Feb. 4-14: Jakob Steinhardt; Feb. 
16-28: American Group 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57): Fine Paintings 
NONAGON (99 2nd at 6), to Feb. 14: 
James Gahagan; Feb. 14-Mar. 7: Wil- 
liam Littlefield 

NORDNESS (700 Madison at 63), Feb. 
3-21: Karl Zerbe; Feb. 24-Mar. 14: Ed- 
ward Millman 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Feb. 9-21: Selma 
Leone; Feb. 23-Mar. 7: Claudia Carrel 
PARIS (126 E. 56): Group 

PARMA (1111 Lexington at 77), Feb. 3- 


21: Abstract Landscapes 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to Feb. 14: Thomas 
Sills; Feb. 16-Mar. 7: Richard Lindner 
PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), Feb. 2-28: 
Ralph Rosenborg 

PERIDOT (820 Madison at 68), Feb. 9- 
28: Philip Pearlstein 

PERLS (1016 Madison at 78), Feb. 9- 
Mar. 14: Modern Masters 

PETITE (718 Madison at 64), to Feb. 7: 
Janet Nessler; Feb. 9-28: Robert Lee 
PHOENIX (40 Third at 9), to Feb. 12: 
Jim Martin; Feb. 13-26: Mike Donahue 
PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Feb. 1-15: 
David Brisson; Feb. 16-28: Legacy 
POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), Feb. 9-28: 
Yektai 

PORTRAITS, INC. (136 E. 57), Portraits 
PULITZER (55 W. 56), Feb. 2-15: Richard 
Ackerman, Constance Scharff; Feb. 16- 
Mar. 6: Mordechai Avniel 

REHN (683 Fifth at 54), to Feb. 14: 
Group; Feb. 16-Mar. 7: Georgina Klit- 
gaard 

RILEY (24 E. 67), to Feb. 14: Robert 
Bucker; Feb. 17-Mar. 7: Sacha Kolin 
ROKO (925 Madison at 74), Feb. 9-Mar. 
4: Audrey Flack 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), to Feb. 7: Ber- 
nard Meadows, sculpture; Feb. 9-Mar. 
7: Odilon Redon 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Feb. 2-28: Syd 
Solomon 

ST. JOSEPH’S (Clinton & DeKalb, Bklyn.), 
Feb. 16-Mar. 13: Face of Christ in Art 
SALPETER (42 E. 57), to Feb. 14: Le Clair 
B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), to Feb. 7: 
Cameron Booth; Feb. 9-28: John Grillo 
SCHAINEN-STERN (200 E. 41), to Feb. 
27: Sculpture for Architecture 
SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57): French 
SECTION ELEVEN (11 E. 57), Feb. 3-21: 
Judith Godwin 

SEGY (708 Lexington at 57), Feb. 1-28: 
Style Regions of Africa 

SLATKIN (115 E. 92), Feb. 10-Mar. 7: 
French Drawings 

STABLE (924 Seventh at 58), Feb. 2-21: 
James Brooks 

STENDIG (600 Madison), 
Steve Durkee 

STUTTMAN (835 Madison at 69), Feb. 
10-28: Jean Woodham, sculpture 
SUDAMERICANA (866 Lexington at 65), 
Feb. 9-28: Leonardo Delfino, N. D’Arbe- 
loff, Manuel Tarragona 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), to Feb. 6: Alex 
Katz; Feb. 6-26: Mercedes Matter 
TERRAIN (20 W. 16), to Feb. 21: Ab- 
straction in Self: Paul Kennedy, Malcolm 
Anderson 

TOZZI (32 E. 57): Medieval Ari 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
to Feb. 7: Dorothy Grotz; Feb. 11-Mar. 
2: Madeleine Ruperti 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove), Feb. 
2-20: Oils; Feb. 23-Mar. 13: Water Col- 
ors 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), to Feb. 21: Peter 
Lanyon 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Feb. 16-Mar. 7: 
Collectors’ Finds 

WASHINGTON IRVING (49 Irving PI.), 
to Feb. 14: Baekeland Roll; Feb. 16-Mar. 
7: Emil Ganso 

WEYHE (794 Lexington at 61), to Feb. 
7: Doris Caesar; Feb. 14-Mar. 14: Ed- 
ward John Stevens 

WHITE (42 E. 57), to Feb. 14: Dubuis, 
Selim 

WIDDIFIELD (818 Madison at 68): Gra- 
phics Group 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), to Mar. 7: 
Corcoran Gallery Loan 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Feb. 3-28: Dorothy 
Dehner 

WITTENBORN (1018 Madison at 79), 
Feb.: Piero Dorazzio, prints 
WORKSHOP (332 E. 51), Feb. 10-Mar. 7: 
Wolfgang Roth 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Madison at 77), 
to Feb. 21: Bernard Reder, sculpture 
ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), Feb. 2-21: Bud 
Hopkins 


Feb. 2-27: 
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The William-ands Noma Copley Foundatio 


announces’ the following awards in art 
for the year 1958 , 


$1000 each to: 


e Helen Phillips, sculptress 
e Hans Belimer, painter 


e Jacques Herold, painter 


Past awardees include: 


Attilio Salemme, Nicholas Carone, Serge Charchoune, 
Joseph Cornell, George Cohen, Eduardo Paolozzi, Arturo Estrada, 
Marcel Jean, Richard Lindner, James Metcalf, Thomas Sills. 


Personal applications are not considered in determining the awards. 


ADVISERS OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Jean Arp William N. Copley 
Alfred Barr, dr. Noma Copley 
Matta Echaurren Marcel Duchamp 
Max Ernst Barnet Hodes 
Man Ray Eleanor Hodes 
Roland Penrose Darius Milhaud 
Sir Herbert Read 
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